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[ NTIL within compara- 

tively recent times a 
cloud of ignorance and mystery has over- 
hung the Isle of Jersey, in the English 
Channel. The old Romans called it 
Augia from the Phoenician god Ogga; 
but long before Roman days, the island 
was held sacred among the Druids, 
rivaling in this respect even Mona, now 
known as Anglesea. Here there was a 
celebrated religious seminary where the 
priests and bards of the Northern world 
were taught the mystic chants and holy 
sentences of Druidic worship. At the 
present time many vestiges of this religion 
are still pointed out, especially in the 
northern part of theisland. Later, Jersey 
became notorious for its shameful and 
systematic robbery of wrecks, which the 
dangerous navigation of the arm of the 
sea between Normandy and Brittany cast 
upon its shores, and which the inhabitants 
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were even accused of assisting to their 
doom by misleading lights. It has been 
charitably suggested that the island has 
since wiped out this blot in its history by 
the refuge it has afforded in modern 
times to exiles driven from their native 
lands by political oppression. Hither the 
great Victor Hugo fled from the ven- 
geance of his powerful foe, “ Napoleon the 
Little,” and in his novel of the Toilers of 
the Sea he has glowingly depicted the 
natural charms of the Norman island and 
the peculiarities of its inhabitants. His 
book at once made it a point of attraction 
to the world of tourists, and Jersey is no 
longer a strangely neglected spot in the 
midst of the thronging life of a busy water 
thoroughfare. Prior to this, people knew 
Jersey only for the excellence of its 
woven goods, but marvelous stories 
became current of the charms of its cli- 
mate, the richness of its vegetation, and 
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the picturesqueness of its scenery. French 
and English visitors in consequence 
flocked to its shores, and often made it 
their home, much to the dismay of the 
original inhabitants, who pride themselves 
on being the genuine descendants of the 
ancient Normans, as well as on still speak- 
ing the original tongue of William the 
Conqueror, and who view with alarm the 
breaking up of the good old customs and 
the degeneracy of the youth, who seem all 


too ready to adopt the savoir vivre of 


modern times. 





PART OF NORTH CAPE. 


Jersey, as well asthe neighboring island, 


Guernsey, has become a favorite place of 


sojourn for Englishmen returning from 
tropical colonies on their way home to the 
mother country. To these it is an oasis in 
the midst of the severities of a northern 
climate. The ocean currents from the 
tropics bathe its shores, and for drifting 
snow-storms, which else would be its 
normal visitors, showers of fragrant blos- 
soms over stretches of useful and orna- 
mental gardens are subtituted by the 
tepid waters of the Gulf Stream. The 
contrast is all the more striking because 
the island is surrounded by a wild and 
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dangerous waste of waters. Sailors cal] 
the channel between Jersey and the 
French coast the “Strait of Horrors.” 
Treacherous ledges of rocks lie concealed 
at little depth beneath the surface, and 
unlucky the mariner who is caught by the 
rapid currents of the sea that here pre- 
vail, and even in quiet weather make 
navigation perilous for any but the most 
skillful pilots. Many of the cliffs and 
rocky isles on the coast bear suggestive 
names—such as the Sea Dog, the Sickel, 
Pater Noster, the Ugly Monster, and the 
superstitious fancy of the sail- 
ors has transformed certain 
ominous cloud shapes into 
menacing wraiths, whose ap- 
pearance makes his heart sink, 
and ever extorts the prayer of 
the Breton mariner: “Save 
me, Good Lord, Thy sea is 80 
vast and my ship is so small.” 

The upper end of the island 
is especially wild and inhos- 
pitable, and around the preci- 
pices of North Cape the sea 
~= wears its most terrific aspect 
and expends its fiercest fury. 
This was the region which 
seems to have been most con- 
genial to the Druidic worship, 
and in this neighborhood are 
found in greatest abundance 
the menhirs and other relics of their 
religion. 

But Jersey offers also the refuge of good 
harbors, and even at a distance welcomes 
the traveler with cheerful smiles. We are 
approaching St. Hélier, and the sun, 
bursting through the contending clouds, 
spreads gay colors in rich profusion over 
the flat point of land into which the 
island subsides on the south. Everywhere 
country villas gleam amid thick verdure, 
while on the crests of the hills the sails ot 
the windmills cheerily turn, and bright 
trains of railway carriages glide like 
white snakes along the windings of the 
beach that fringes the rocky coast. On 





















































either side of the harbor, however, to re- 
mind us that grandeut goes hand in hand 





THE NEEDLE ROCKS ON THE LECQ COAST. 


with all this beauty, we see the foam of 
the sea dash high, here against the haughty 
feudal castle of Mont Orgeuil, and there 
against the desolate rock indentations of 
the Corbiére Cliffs. St. Hé- 
lier, where English social and 
commercial usages as well as 
governmental influences pre- 
vail, is the principal city and 
harbor of the island. It is 
picturesquely placed on the { 
bottom and sides of a basin, 
which is overtopped by a huge 
modern fortress, whose gigan- 
tic Armstrong guns dominate 
the sea far and wide. In the 
ancient Elizabeth castle down 
in the harbor, is shown the 
hermit cell of St. Hélier, patron 
of the island. The city itself 
looks very modern, very pretty, and very 
trim, reminding one almost of a checker- 
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board by the glaring colors in which its 
regular blocks of buildings are painted. 
Its harbor, however, in which the flags 
of all nations flutter, is filled with the 
breath of the great ocean, and gives to 
all an air of mature dignity, while the 
docks and streets are full of life and 
color. In recent times St. Hélier has 
become more and more a watering- 
place, being especially in favor with 
those who do not fancy the costly and 
‘fashionable seaside resorts of England. 

A miniature railway connects the 
city on one side with Gorey, on the 
other with St. Aubin. Everything 
about this railway is dainty and ele- 
gant. Its white locomotives, its di- 
minutive carriages, its stations built in 
Swiss villa style, its constant trains, 
and its prosperous-looking patrons in 
Panama hats, produce a most cheerful 
effect. The whole southern coast is 
covered with cottages and villas, sur- 
rounded by gardens, against whose 
overhanging foliage the passing cars 
are constantly brushing. Even the rail- 
way embankments, as if ashamed of 
their usually barren aspect, have clothed 
themselves with a carpet of flowers, and 
the platforms of the stations are adorned 
with gardens, in which sumptuous fuchsias, 


ST. MALO FROM THE SEA. 


often four yards high, display in countless 
drops of blood the glory of their blossoms. 
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The island is small in extent, its 
greatest length being only twelve miles, 
while its average width is about five and 
ahalf. The scenery, however, is wonder- 
fully varied, and the visitor may either 
clamber among cliffs on rocky shores, 
wander through wooded vales, saunter 
amid villa gardens full of tropical 
vegetation, study traditions and antiqui- 
ties among ancient castles and fortresses, 
or watch in luxurious idleness the busy 
scenes of maritime life. 

On account of the flatness of the sea 
beach the phenomenon of the tides has a 
special significance and interest. The ebb 
lays bare the beach for miles, and then 
you see revealed a rocky desert, which is 
rendered more gloomy still by the black 
crust of lichen which covers the granite 
boulders, and is only relieved by patches 
of olive-green sea-weed and reddish-brown 
fucus. The ebb tide has now reached its 
lowest point, and soon your ear catches 
the sound of a sullen roar, and your eye 
perceives a gleaming white streak along 
the whole stretch of the horizon. Nearer 
it approaches in gathering volume, raging 
and foaming among the cliffs. It is the 
flood tide, hastening inward with gloomy 
speed ; so rapid, the natives say, that a 
galloping horse cannot equal its pace. 
Rock after rock is greedily devoured, and 
finally only the peaks of the cliffs, around 
which the sea-gulls scream forth their 
welcome to the returning floods, remain 
above the agitated billows. The difference 
of level between the extremes of the tide 
is very great, owing to the heaping up of 
large masses of water in the narrow inlets 
of this part of the channel, and at St. 
Malo it reaches over forty feet at the 
flood tides of the autumnal equinox. 

Jersey has been called the “ Isle of the 
Blest.” The name is not undeserved, for 
nature here is generous, and men are wise 
and moderate. An unwritten law, the 
“ coustumier normand,” has from time 
immemorial restrained within wholesome 
limits the natural propensity of extending 
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landed possessions, and forbids the holding 
of more than fifty acres by any one owner. 
On the other hand, this limit is sufficiently 
liberal to obviate the inconveniences 
which would result from too great sub- 
division were equal partition among 
heirs enforced. As a consequence, pros- 
perity and contentment are very equally 
diffused. ; 

The raising of cattle is a most flourish- 
ing industry, the introduction of foreign 
stock being strictly forbidden and the 
purity of the native breeds jealously 
guarded. Agricultural production is 
limited chiefly to the cultivation of fruits 
and vegetables, and these are prime 
favorites in the London markets. Red 
and green figs grow to a remarkable size 
and are of delicious flavor, while Jersey 
peaches, melons, apples, and the famous 
pears of Chaumontel are the delight of 
epicures. As a matter of curiosity, it may 
be stated that walking-sticks of re 
markable durability are made from the 
stalk of a species of cabbage or colewort 
and meet with a ready sale. 

Nothing more cleanly and inviting can 
be imagined than a Jersey cottage, with its 
carefully trimmed thatch roof, and. its 
walls pierced by windows with large and 
sparkling panes, and covered with wild 
grape and clematis vines. Inside the 
houses are nearly all provided with com- 
fortable English parlors and libraries. In 
front of the broad house doors the emerald 
green of most of the grass plats is adorned 
with the chandelier, like araucaria, and in 
the gardens the proud Jersey lily rules, a 
queen among the flowers. Camelias and 
myrtles brave the open air even in winter, 
while magnolias and tulip trees flourish 
in the south, and even the tender canna- 
indica has been domesticated. 

The roads form an intricate network, 
owing to the great number of farms, and 
were it not that the finials of the distant 
granite church spires and _ glimpses 
of the blue sea at times showing itself 
between the foliage, furnish the points of 
























the compass, the traveler would easily 
lose himself in the labyrinth. The roads 
are narrow, but kept with a care and 
cleanliness which would do honor to a 
great city, and are usually hedged in with 
geranium bushes or cherry laurel, making 
a delightfully cool and fragrant tunnel of 
foliage. 

On these roads one constantly meets 
the little pony carriages, which seem as 


indispensable to the inhabitants as the 
ass is to the Italian peasant. At times, 
too, the crowded four-horse wagons of the 
English and French tourist excursions 
rattle past, for Jersey is not exempt from 
the usual runners and guides. These 
help travelers “do” the island quickly, 
take them into all the caverns, crowd 
them into all the churches, cram them 
with every legend and historic reminis- 
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cence, and exercise the other functions of 
their trade of supplying voluble informa- 
tion and ready-made impressions and 
experiences. 

While the south coast of the island, 
which opens to the sun, rivals the charms 
of an Italian landscape, the northern and 
eastern shores exhibit the majestic severity 
of the coast of Norway. Rocky inlets 
with precipitous sides, showing only occa- 


TOMB OF CHATEAUBRIAND, NEAR ST, MALO. 


sional traces of a scanty vegetation, pene- 
trate the land, and no sound breaks the 
desert solitude except the sharp crash of 
the billows breaking upon the gravel, or 
the gloomy cry of passing cormorants. 
Few signs of human life are visible, only 
some fishermen’s cots, and no evidences ot 
human industry except numerous old 
women who rake in the seaweed from the 
waters that swirl around the slippery rocks 
on which they stand. This seaweed is, 
however, an important item in the economy 
of the island, as it furnishes valuable 
material for fertilizing composts and fuel. 

The principal points of interest in this 
wild scenery are the Lecq coast and the 
Corbiére Rocks. The latter have always 
been a terror to sailors, but recently a 
lighthouse has been erected upon them to 
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give due warning of their perils. The 
Lecq coast, standing in dreary isolation, 
is a world by itself. The Needle Rocks 
are, perhaps, its most striking feature, and 
with them is combined one of the many 
remarkable caverns which abound on the 
coast. The approach is through a narrow 
valley covered with close thickets. The 
scene is nothing but rock and water, 
which act and react in ceaseless combat 
within an inlet inclosed by perpendicular 
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of his own stirring adventures. He always 
ends with this declaration, “There is no 
healthier spot on the island than the Lecq 
coast,” and strikes his hand in proof upon 
his own mighty chest, which seems to defy 
time itself; nor does he fail again and 
again to ask, “Is there a more beautiful 
spot on earth than Jersey ?” 

Five hours’ sail from St. Hélier brings 
you to St. Malo, on the coast of Brittany. 
Here all is in striking contrast to lively 





MONT ST. 


walls, and the ear soon becomes deafened 
by the mighty din. And yet here the 
traveler may have a most comfortable 
sojourn, for the hotel in the vicinity 
has the reputation of being the best on 
the island. Its host is an old officer 
of the First Napoleon, who is ninety- 
eight years old, and a living chronicle 
of the region. He narrates numerous 
stories of the olden time, of the heroic 
deeds of the Carterets and Dumaresgqs, 
great families in the island, and tells you 


MICHEL. 


and modern St. Hélier, for all the tones 
are gray and black, and fresh paint has 
not obliterated the mellow hues of anti- 
quity. Very carefully your pilot winds 
his way through the narrow ship channel 
between the rocky islands, on all the 
larger of which stand towers and strong 
fortresses. 

You enter the city through a small gate 
flanked by heavy towers. The streets are 
narrow and dark, filled with the noise of 
business. The houses rise to the height 























of six and more stories, for the scarcity of 

und to build on has forced the city to 
run into height, like Genoa. We are re- 
minded also of Genoa by the spaciousness 
and splendor of the structures. For 
centuries, during the Middle Ages, St. Malo 
was equally distinguished for its wealth 
and its patriotism. Ever ready to lavish 
money in the aid of France in her times 
of need, it was always competent 
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From St. Malo excursions may be 
readily made to many interesting and 
weatherbeaten medizval towns of Brit- 
tany, and the popular bathing resorts of 
Paramé, St. Lunaire, St. Euogat, and 
Dinard well deserve visits. 

Dinard, separated from St. Malo by a 
small arm of the sea, is a perfect jewel 
among watering-places on the French 





when war was over and victory as- 
sured to reap a large harvest of 
hard cash. Nowadays the ancient 
glory has passed away, but the old 
civic pride still remains. The in- 
habitants call themselves, not 
Frenchmen, nor men of Brittany, 
but simply Maluese. They delight 
most of all to sing the praises of their 
own great sons, Dugay Truins and 
Chateaubriand, to both of whom 
they have erected bronze statues. 
The latter showed his attachment to 
the city by asking, shortly before 
his death, that he might be buried on 
a cliff in sight of the city. His wish 
has been granted, and the author of 
Attala found a tomb in the granite 
rocks of the Great Bay, where his 
memory is chanted by the never- 
ending symphony of the winds and 
the waves—truly an ideal grave for 
a poet. 

The walk on the ramparts com- 
mands a noble view. On one side 
are seen massive palatial buildings, 
which suggest a great and venerable 











past; on the other rolls the sea, 
girt with fantastically shaped cliffs; 
further on are the retreating pali- 
sades of the coast of Brittany, and the huge 
moles now in construction, which are de- 
signed to raise St. Malo to a harbor of the 
first rank. At your feet opens the court 
of the citadel filled with the moving life of 
brilliant soldiery, and on the outside of the 
ramparts you may find plentiful amusement 
in watching the antics of the bathers, whom 
the high tide crowds close up to the wall. 





OUTER GATE TO ST. MICHEL. 


coast, both on account of the charms ot 
its climate and the beauty of its scenery, 
The special features of its social life are 
quiet and dignity, which place it in 
marked contrast to the bustle and whirl 
of fashion found at Trouville, Deauville, 
and other places on the seashore. These 
characteristics it owes to its being the 


favorite summer gathering place of the 
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royalist families, who here maintain the 
same exclusive reserve that distinguish 
them in the Quartier St. Germain. An 
unsurpassed bathing beach, firm and 
elastic as a carpet, spreads across an inlet, 
which is framed in by the rocky heights 
of Halband. On the slopes of 
these heights the architects of 
Paris seem to have exhausted 
fancy in the construction of costly 
villas, elegant homes, and hand- 
some little castles, whilst the  . 
prodigal climate has glorified all 7. 
these objects of refined art with ~~ 
the splendor of a profuse south- 
ern vegetation, for myrtles, aloes, 
figs, and almonds flourish in the 
grounds and gardens. 
Mont St. Michel is 
a celebrated objective 
point in pious pilgrim- 
ages, and in the search 
for the grand, pictur- 
















ASCENT TO THE ABBEY OF ST. MICHEL. 


esque, and romantic. It is a roundabout 
road to reach it from St. Malo by way of 
the ancient ducal town of Dinan on the 
Rance River, but he who wishes to see a 
well-preserved specimen of a true feudal 
city will be amply repaid for his detour. 
When you enter its portcullised gates, 
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wander through its streets girt with 
houses that still retain the old ornaments 
of great iron knockers, wrought-iron 
window frames, and ornamented cross 
timbers in the gables, you seem to have 
shut out the whole world of the present. 

Traveling on by Pontorson, and long 
before you reach the ocean, you see the 
crown of Mont St. Michel rising high 
above the level shore. Whether the 
swollen waves dash against the founda- 
tions of its walls, or the ebbing tide has 
left bare the yellow waste of sands far as 
the eye can reach, the view of the mount 
is equally impressive and unique. Itis 
a granite rock that projects from the 
flat plain, and by itself would be suf- 
ficiently picturesque and fantastic. But 
the hand of man has clothed its sides 
with walls, bastions, terraces, towers, 
and houses, and crowned it with a 
series of structures which blend the 
elements of fortress, abbey, and cathe- 
dral. 

According to tradition, Mont St. 
Michel was one of the last places of 
refuge for the Druid worship. In the 
eighth century the Bishop of Avan- 
ches, obedient to the commands of St. 
Michael, who repeatedly appeared to 
him in his dreams, founded here a 
Benedictine monastery. Many mira- 
cles directed the building of the abbey, 
which acquired remarkable sanctity 
from the possession of the shield and 
sword of the saint. Already in the 
tenth century pilgrims flocked from 
every quarter, and the abbey constantly 
grew in importance. Its abbots were 


“energetic, and wielded the crosier and 


the sword with equal skill. Learning 

also found a refuge, and from its rich 
library the place received the surname of 
“Cité des libres.” Stronger and stronger 
fortifications were added, so that the war- 
like monks successfully withstood many 
sieges, notably that of the English in 1427. 
The French Revolution robbed the mag- 
nificent abbey of much of its splendor, 


























and,until the last ten years it was used as 
a prison. 

Asingle entrance leads from the side to- 
ward the sea into the circumvallation. 
On the crenelated wall of the outermost 
gate, the cannons taken from the English in 
1427 still look forth from the casemates. 
You first enter a narrow court inclosed 
within lofty masonry. Here are found 
the two inns of the place, which are 
thronged with pilgrims, tourists, and artists. 
To the latter Mont St. Michel is a favorite 
resort, as every step offers marvelous 
artistic effects. The inhabitants now 
number only one hundred and fifty, their 
livelihood being earned by fishing and at- 
tendance on visitors. The dwelling-houses 
and huts seem to grow out and form 
part of the rock itself, and no traces of 
ruin or decay are visible. 

A stairway, rich in beautiful views, 
abuts against the outer wall, ascending to 
the abbey entrance. You reach the in- 
side through portals like winding tunnels, 
and are ushered into a bewildering maze 
of courts, halls, corridors, and stairways, 
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which, although very high and roomy, are 
deficient in all wall ornamentation. It 
takes hours to make the circuit of the 
structures. Some of the rooms are cut 
out of the solid rock, and were intended 
to serve the defenders as places of shelter 
in time of siege. Here also are found the 
gloomy “ oubliettes,” the famous dungeons 
in the rocks, whither the will of despots 
consigned the objects of their tyranny, to 
oblivion and a living death. 

Votive offerings of rare value once en- 
riched the treasury of the Cathedral, but 
few of these now remain, as the great 
Revolution made a clean sweep of such 
booty. Since 1871, however, the walls 
are becoming more and more thickly 
covered with flags and embroidered 
memorials, which call upon St. Michael 
to avenge France against her German foes. 
In former times a gilt figure of the dragon- 
slayer towered above the highest pinnacle 
of the abbey, and from his outstretched 
sword a flame of light flashed like a 
beacon to guide the pilgrim on his weary 
way. 











THE STORY OF A SORROW. 


“C\EE here, Gerald,” cried Madeline 
Taunton, one day, “ you have your 
wish at last, and next week you will hear me 
sing in oratorio at the Grand Concert 
Hall. Are you not glad, for my sake?” 

“Why, of course,” he answered, as he 
took her hand and pressed it to his lips. 
“IT am glad for my own sake as 
well as yours, for I know that I have 
every reason to be proud of you. Only 
my love must not become too proud for 
me.” 

“ Remember always,” she said, gravely, 
“that I think nothing of my success as a 
singer, compared with my happiness in 
having the love of a brave, loyal heart 
like yours. You believe me?” 

He looked into her dark eyes, and read 
truth there. 

“To talk of frivolities,” she said, merrily, 
“T have ordered a wonderful cream satin 
dress for this grand occasion, and it will 
have to do for my wedding robe, provided 
that you won’t be jealous of the oratorio.” 

“Tf you are successful in this gorgeous 
garment,” he replied, laughing, “I shall 
not mind you wearing it on our wedding- 
day ; but if you are unsuccessful, I myself 
will burn it in the fire.” 

“‘ How dare you even think of failure !” 
she cried. “If I were a dictionary-maker 
I should abolish that word.” 

“T think you are better as a singer,” he 
said, smiling. “You don’t look learned 
enough for an old philological fossil.” 

And, indeed, she was something grander 
and more symphetic than an old philo- 
logical fossil. She was a singer of some 
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renown, with a rich contralto voice ; and 
being enthusiastic for music—which a 
poet calls “one of God’s great charities ” 
—she had worked her way steadily up the 
ladder of success, and now saw a fair 
prospect of fame and fortune smiling be- 
fore her, even as a lovely landscape. 

“Who can be happier thaa I am?” she 
cried. “My life is all aglow with love 
and art.” 

It was the afternoon of the oratorio 
concert. Gerald had promised to come 
and take her to the hall, so that he might 
give her a few last words of encourage- 
ment before she went on to the platform. 
Toward the evening he sent some beauti- 
ful flowers for her to wear. She dressed 
herself in the new gown, smiling to think 
of the next time when she would wear it 
—a few weeks thence; and she arranged 
the flowers among her lace, and fastened 
Gerald’s last gift to her—a diamond-set 
bracelet—around her left wrist, and then 
sat waiting for him. 

The carriage was already at the door: 
but he did not come. 

“Tt is not like him to be late,” she said, 
anxiously. 

The clock struck a quarter-past seven, 
and still he did not come, and at last she 
rose to go. 

“T can’t wait any longer now,” she 
said, impatiently. “He might have tried 
to be in good time on such an evening.” 

“Don’t chide him even in your 
thoughts,” said her gentle mother. “Ger- 
ald would have come if he could. Be 
sure of that.” 
































And just as they were stepping into the 
carriage, a hansom drove up, and Made- 
line cried— 

“Here he is: I am glad!” 

The hansom stopped. The driver called 
out— 

“Ts this the house, sir ?” 

There was no answer, and no one got 
out from the hansom. 

“The gentleman is asleep,” said the 
driver, cheerily, as he scrambled down 
from his seat. “That’s the second sleepy 
fare I’ve had to-day.” 

Then suddenly he gave a start back. 

“ He’s ill!” he cried; “the man’s dead 
—dead !” 

And Madeline Taunton heard his words! 
She sprang forward, and herself helped to 
bear her lover into the house; and called 
him by his name, and hung about his 
neck, and kissed his hands, which were 
still warm and lifelike. But he could not 
heed her, for the heart which had beaten 
so lovingly and faithfully for his heart’s 
queen was still for evermore. There was 
a smile on his face. Maybe he had passed 
into shadowland when he was thinking of 
his love, and the thought had given birth 
to the smile. Who can tell? 

But she sang at the concert that night. 
She sang magnificently, and the audience 
cried her name with enthusiasm, and 
thundered out their deafening applause. 

She did not hear it, or, hearing, did not 
heed it; for her poor mind was well-nigh 
distracted, and no one knew how she got 
through theevening. But on the morrow 
she was a wreck of her former bright self. 
She seemed to have lost her memory. 
Time stood still for her. Every day was 
that oratorio day for her; every day she 
dressed herself toward evening in the 
gown she had worn at the concert, and 
fastened those faded flowers to her lace ; and 
waited for Gerald to fetch her to the hall. 

But he was lying in the silent grave, 
that bright smile still on his countenance, 
fixed in death. 

And the summer was fast passing away. 
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Already the trees were beginning to put 
on their autumn garments, and the birds 
were chattering of their autumn flight to 
distant lands; but Time, so potent to heal 
and comfort, brought no comfort to Made- 
line Taunton, and we, who loved her, 
grieved to see her wasting away, fading 
even as those autumn leaves which fell 
from the trees and were trodden beneath 
our feet. Every day the stare in her dark 
eyes became more vacant and her manner 
more listless; she sat for hours doing 
nothing, apparently seeing and hearing 
nothing, and all the loving efforts made 
to rouse her were of no avail. 

Even music, which she loved, was 
powerless to help her, and she had never 
sung one single note since that terrible 
night of the oratorio. 

“Come to our home,” I said to her one 
day ; “ you love the country, and just now 
it looks at its very best; and I will tend 
you so lovingly, dear Madeline, and mother 
will welcome you as she has always done, 
and little Denzil’s joy will know no bounds 
when he sees you again. Do you remem- 
ber how you used to play with him in the 
daytime, and sing him tosleep at bedtime? 
Denzil was an attentive audience, wasn’t 
he ?” 

She smiled for the moment, and could 
not resist my pleading; and although I 
felt sure we should have a sad time with 
her, I had determined to try and win her 
back to herself, knowing that strangers 
could often succeed where one’s own home 
people, with all their love and care, have 
failed utterly. 

So she came, a shadow of herself; and 
for a few days she seemed much brighter, 
and took special notice of fair-haired 
Denzil, my little brother, listening to his 
prattle, and sometimes even playing with 
him; but when he whispered—“ Sing to 
me, as you used to do!” then a troubled 
expression came over her face, and she 
put the child away roughly from her. 

She loved best to sit in our balcony, 
which overlooked the garden and orchard 
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beyond; and there, among sweet per- 
fumed flowers and plants, she spent the 
long hours of the afternoon, and I bent 


over her, coaxing her to talk with me, 
sometime winning a smile and an answer 
from her, although more often than not 
my_words fell upon listless ears. 
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One afternoon she came down dressed 
in the cream-colored satin, which I be- 
gan to hope she had forgotten, for she had 


*‘COAXING HER TO TALK WITH ME.”’ 


not worn it once since her arrival at our 
house. 
her, as though she were going to a con- 
cert, and some faded flowers were fastened 


Her shawl was thrown around 


























to her lace, and her manner was very con- 
fused and strange. 

“He will be sure ‘to come to-night,” 
she said, wearily. “This is to be a great 
evening for me, Dora, and I intend to 
make ‘a grand success. I will wait, quietly 
for him here.” : 

“Q Madeline!” I cried in my thought- 
lessness, “don’t you understand that 
Gerald can never come to you? Dear 
Madeline, think, think !” 

“ He has never broken his word,” she an- 
swered. “I can wait alone, if you are 
tired. I am never weary of waiting.” 

I turned from her with a sigh, knowing 
that I could do or say nothing to rouse 
her from this mood, when all at once, as 
though sent by Heaven, little Denzil broke 
in upon us, his clear laughter sounding 
like sweetand welcome music amid much 
tribulation. 

“Madeline! Dora!” he cried, “ I’ve had 
such a jolly ride on the new pony; but, 
oh! I’m so tired.” 

He knelt down by Madeline, and took 
her long, thin hands, and put them around 
his neck. 

“You never speak to me now,” he said, 
sadly. “You don’t love me any more, 
and you never sing to me, like you used 
todo. Have I been unkind to you ?” 

For answer she caressed his golden curls 
and smiled gently at him. 

“What funny dead flowers you ’ve got 
on!” he said, suddenly catching sight of 
the poor flowers pinned to her lace. “Why 
don’t you wear something sweet and 
fresh? I will pin a rose to your lace. 
May I?” 

He was so anxious to please her, as he 
thought—so gentle and loving to her— 
that the tears came into my eyes when she 
thrust him unkindly from her, and I drew 
him to me, and whispered— 

“Go and play in the garden, little man, 
Madeline is not well.” 

“She is not well, and not kind,” he said, 
sadly, and the tears trickled down his 
cheeks ;and then he ran off, and I saw him 
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walk quietly down the garden, and I“won- 
dered whether Madeline knew she had 
been unkind to him. 

Yes, I could see that she was sorry. 

We sat quietly, and watched him play 
and run about with his hoop for a few 
minutes. Then he wearied of this, and 
began to climb an old oak-tree, easy and 
safe of ascent, though we had often for- 
bidden him to attempt it. 

«“Come down, Denzil!” I cried, 
anxiously ; and Madeline gave a restless 
movement, as though she, too, were dis- 
turbed at seeing the young squirrel mount 
so fearlessly. 

But even as I spoke, and sprang from 
my seat to run out into the garden, we 
heard a terrible cry, and saw something 
fall to the ground. For one second I 
covered my eyes, fearing to look up, and 
then I rushed down the steps leading to 
the garden. 

But Madeline had already reached the 
spot, and was lifting golden-haired Denzil 
in her arms, tender and loving as any 
mother. 

“ Madeline!’’ I cried, “tell me that he 
lives !” 

“Yes,” she answered, “thank God! he 
lives. He fell on his side. I saw it all. 
And I had been unkind to him !” 

Ah! when I think of it, I wonder 
what we should have done without 
Madeline. In a house full of confusion 
and sorrowing, she alone kept calm and 
collected—even she who but a few hours 
since had needed all our loving help and 
care. 

“Do this,” she said toone. “ Do this,” 
she said to another. And we all obeyed 
her, feeling that she was the one to look 
to for comfort and assistance in our hour 
of need. And all through those long days 
of illness and suffering she tended Denzil ; 
and he loved to have her near him, and 
was happiest when he held her hand, as 
though its mere touch soothed his pain. 
And when we wept to think that he might 
have to lie there, a helpless and suffering 
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little. cripple, it was Madeline who whis- 
pered words of comfort and ‘hope—even 
that poor hopeless and stricken Madeline 
of a few weeks past. 

Not hopeless nor stricken now; for 
every day, as Denzil grew stronger, her 
face became brighter and her step lighter. 
She seemed to have forgotten herself in 
her anxiety for those she loved. 

One afternoon in the twilight, when she 
and I were watching by the little sufferer’s 
couch, he whispered : 

“Sing to me as you used to do. 
away my pain.” 

And just for one moment a troubled 
look came over her dear face, and I could 
see that she was struggling with herself. 

“Yes, child, I will sing to you,” she 
said, gently. And she sang some sweet, 
soft songs to lull him to rest. 

And then the spell which bound her 
beautiful voice was broken at last, and 
never a day passed but we heard its rich, 
soft, melancholy tones, full of tenderness 
and pathos. 

“ Gerald will be glad that I am singing 
again,” she said, sadly. “I think he can 


Sing 
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hear me, even in that distant land, and I 
thank God that I can speak to him, 
though I may not see him.” 

This was all she said, but it was the 
first time she had spoken of Gerald as 
though he were beyond her reach, and we 
knew and felt that her heart had realized 
its own sorrow, and that she was her own 
brave self again, strong to suffer and en- 
dure—strong to help and comfort others. 
It seemed just as if her whole being had 
sprung to life again, beautiful and gracious 
and noble, and had found its strength 
and its joy in doing gentle deeds of love. 

God has been merciful to her and to us, 
too; for our Denzil is no helpless, suffer- 
ing little cripple, but a bright, merry, 
robust boy, full of health and vigor ; and, 
if you doubt me, come to our home, and 
see him run eagerly down the carriage- 
drive, to be the first to give Madeline a 
greeting. 

“Hurrah!” he cries. “ Here she is.” 

And the dog, racing by his side, barks 
his hearty welcome, too. And then they 
come home together, Madeline, Denzil, 
and Lion—a merry trio. 














IN WINTER. 


: geet laughter for the May-time, 
The morning of the year; 

There’s work for all the day-time 
When summer’s noon is here; 


The victor’s crown of glory 
The harvest-song shall greet ; 
But after life’s long story 
In winter rest is sweet. 
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The happy earth that crowded 
Such pleasures on our sight 
Now patiently lies shrouded 
Within its mantle white ; 
Soft angel-wings caressing 
Have lulled the world to sleep, 
My heart, all peace possessing, 
Its quiet watch can keep. 


Back from the years that drifted 
So fast before our gaze 

The hidden veil is lifted, 
I see the bygone days; 

Once more the skies are gleaming 
With sunset pomp of gold, 

They bring me now such dreaming 
I never knew of old. 


Gone all the pain and longing— 
The fretting cares of life— 
The idle wishes thronging 
That jostled each in strife ;— 
Gone—as the thorns and roses, 
That both together grow, 
To-day one grave incloses 


Beneath the winter snow. 


When life’s first dawn has left us, 
And cold is summer’s mirth, 

And autumn gales have reft us 
Of all we loved on earth,— 

Then through the storm-clouds stealing 
Come joys that never cease, 

And winter’s wings of healing 
Shall bring their gift of Peace. 


So now is left me only 
This calm that cannot die, 
My heart, no longer lonely, 
Lives in the days gone by; 
Once more the old dear faces 
I see around me smile, 
And walk through well-known places 
In happy sun-set isle. 


Beyond all doubt and sorrow, 
Past earthly hopes and pains, 
In that serene to-morrow 
A fairer rest remains ;— 
Yet still at times before us 
Its hidden glories rise, 
And softly hovers o’er us 
The peace of Paradise. 


MARY MACLEOD, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HERE is something uncanny about a 

thunder-storm in midwinter. In- 
stead of being in the regular sequence it 
appears phenomenal and a thing to be 
noted. Should it be severe, it is pro- 
nounced the most violent convulsion of 
the sort within the memory of man, is 
compared with preceding storms to the det- 
riment of the latter, and regarded as a 
remarkable and overwhelming circum- 
stance. 

All day fine rain had sifted down ina 
heavy, penetrating drizzle, which the 
wind lifted and slanted under umbrellas 
and into coat-collars in its malevolent 
search for the weak spot in all things 
animate and inanimate. In the side 
streets and alleys, the houses looked sullen 
and dirty, like vagabonds down on their 
luck, and even in the region of marble 
and brownstone they breasted the storm 
like gentlemen who had seen better days. 

Through the murk the people hurried, 
jostling each other at the crossing with 
scant regard for courtesy or helpfulness. 
The horses alone seemed untouched by the 
general depression, and trotted along with 
dripping sides, but heads well up, and the 
aspect of resolutely making the best of a 
bad business. 

Toward evening the weather grew 
wilder; clouds, black and ominous, rolled 
together in the northeast ; darkness fell, 
as though a solid cover had been fitted 
Over the city ; the wind and rain ceased, 
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and for the space of many moments the 
soaked atmosphere was breathless, motion- 
less, awaiting the electric charge. Then 
the aerial forces swept inward from the 
ocean and invested the city with reverber- 
ations of thunder and flashes of light- 
ning that cut the distance with whips of 
fire. With a shriek the wind rose and 
swept through the streets like a banshee, 
wailing ; and the rain gathered into drops 
and fell heavily, as though a host in 
anguish sorrowed plenteously for their 
dead. 

I stood in the window and watched it, 
pressed close against the glass, and shut 
out from the warmth and comfort of the 
room by the heavy curtains; alone with 
the storm, yet sheltered from it, a looker- 
on at events, asI had been for years, I 
stood there until the storm had passed 
away, and the wind just caught. its breath 
in sighs, and the rain had changed again 
to mist, through which, at intervals, a cab 
or carriage would pass spectrally. The 
street was still and deserted, for the wild- 
ness of the night caused living things to 
get to cover. 

Presently a cab drew up before my 
door, and a man sprang out and up the 
steps and rang the bell. The storm and 
loneliness combined had told upon me; 
my heart gave a bound and then fell 
back, and a sick feeling came over me, as 
when one misses the mark after a sudden 
leap. Thought flashed like an electric 
current around the circle of those dear to 
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me, my brothers, my sisters in the West, 
Myra, little Champ, my homein the South, 
deserted now, save by the negroes, amid 
whom I had been reared. During the 
moments it took the servant to answer 
that bell imagination presented to me 
every human being in whom I had an 
interest and invested them, singly and 
collectively, with every known calamity. 

Then I heard the cab drive away, and 
a murmur in the hall as though an over- 
coat were being removed, and so took 
heart of grace and advanced into the 
room just as the portiere was drawn aside 
and the servant announced Mr. Morris. 

To say that I was surprised to see him 
would be inadequate. He had never called 
on me before, or evinced the smallest de- 
sire to further a personal acquaintance, 
and to have selected this very worst night 
in the year for an initial visit appeared, 
to say the least, unusual. I extended my 
hand; but, unable to regard the matter 
socially, instead of the usual words of wel- 
come, met him with a demand for Champ. 
Was anything wrong with the child? 

A peculiar expression flitted over his 
face, as of one who makes an inward com- 
parison, and hisclasp of my hand tightened. 

“No; there’s nothing the matter. The 
child is all right. I didn’t mean to 
frighten you—and yet you must let me 
thank you for caring. I’ve come to you 
on my own account, Mrs. Winn—and on 
Champ’s, too. Our acquaintance appears 
destined to be unconventional ; you came 
to me in a panic, and I to you on the heels 
of a tornado. I’m taking a liberty, I 
know, to come to you at all, and to come, 
as I have, with a request in my mouth is 
almost unpardonable. My sole excuse is 
that I need a woman’s help, and that my 
instinct tells me that you are a woman to 
whom helpfulness is natural.” 

His face looked plainer, more rugged 
than ever by reason of its preoccupation ; 
his eyes scrutinized me impersonally, or 
rather with the look of a man who deter- 
mines whether or no a comrade will be 
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true to him. The old feeling of friendji.: 
ness, of camaraderie, of ease and comfort, 
with him returned. I gave back the pres- 
sure of his hand firmly, then withdrew 
mine, and pushed forward a chair. 

“Sit down,” I said, “and tell me how I 
can help you. It will be a pleasure to 
me.” 

I seated myself near him. 

The cloud on his brow lifted a little. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “it will be a plea- 
sure to you. That is why I am here, 
You are the sort of woman God has put 
into the world to keep alive men’s faith 
in womanhood. Does it surprise you that 
I—an acquaintance of yesterday—should 
tell you this? AJl men think it who 
come within your sphere. And those who 
have put the thought into words are nota 
few, I should judge.” 

The compliment passed without acknowl- 
edgment—indeed, none appeared neces- 
sary ; it was rather an abstract recognition 
of certain womanly qualities than any- 
thing personal. The man regarded me 
simply as a point that might cause his 
difficulties to crystallize into ponderable 
substance. 

The position was peculiar, but it ren- 
dered the task of helping him easy. 

There was silence for a space : I waited, 
glancing at my guest from time to time 
expectantly. He pulled thoughtfully at 
his long mustache and stared into the 
fire; trying, apparently, to muster his 
ideasinto line so that they might be brought 
forward without circumlocution or waste 
of energy. He was a direct man, his 
habit of mind taking him always straight 
to the point, like a well-aimed javelin. 

He turned suddenly, and caught my 
look and smiled. 

“You are curious,” he affirmed, “and 
no wonder. If the man has anything to 
say, you are thinking, why in Heaven's 
name don’t he say it? That’s what I’m 
trying to do, only it seems harder with 
you sitting before me in the flesh than it 
did when I addressed your image in my 




















own mind coming alongin the cab. Then 
my own impressions loomed so large that 
their possible reflex on you got dwarfed 


into a side issue. Now the thing appears 
to have swopped around, and, to myself, I 
am an impertinent interloper.” 

“Don’t think of yourself at all,” I sug- 
gested ; ““ whatever the affair may be, make 
astory of it. Begin at the beginning, and 
let the request come in for the moral.” 

“Like the sting in the tail of a well- 
constructed bee? Very well. Your sug- 
gestion is not to be despised. Surround a 
subject with the atmosphere of a man’s 
daily experience, and he can work like 
yeast in a chimney corner. [I'll be terse 
and professional, therefore, if you don’t 
mind.” 

He leaned back in his chair, one hand 
on his knee, the other lightly grasping the 
cushioned arm. As the light fell on his 
fuce it showed lines of care on the brow 
and threads of silver in the hair. 

“Five years ago I was city editor on the 
paper with which I am still connected. 
The salary was fair and I had some means 
of my own, so that when I fell in love with 
Miss Silvia Ruthven there seemed no rea- 
son why I shouldn’t push the affair, pro- 
vided the young woman’s expectations 
were not too extravagant. I could keep 
a wife in comfort if she would be content 
with a modest home. My meeting with 
Miss Ruthven was a trifle singular. 
There was in New York, at that time, an 
astrologer who excited considerable com- 
ment. He was, by birth, a Pole or Hun- 
garian, and called himself Gavonsky ; but 
most of his life had been passed in remote 
provinces of India among astrologers, 
Buddhist priests, fakirs, and the like. He 
had dabbled in all sorts of occultism and 
had accumulated a vast store of erudition ; I 
won't say knowledge, for true knowledge 
brings humility and a consciousness of 
limitations, and this fellow thought that all 
the wisdom of the ages had been re-incar- 
nated in the fifty ounces of gray matter 
inclosed in his skull. I never heard 
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where he met his wife, but I should 
say it had been a case of elective affinity. 
She was an American, a Southerner— 
from Louisiana, perhaps, for her mother 
had been a French Creole. As a wife, 
Mrs.—or rather Madame—Gavonsky may 
not have been that which the heart of 
man desires, but as a colleague and as- 
sistant her price must have been above 
rubies. An imaginative, speculative, big- 
brained woman, she absorbed her husband’s 
singular theories and hallucinations and 
out-Israeled Israel in her belief in them. 
It was marvelous! All the force and 
energy of the woman were given to the 
furtherance of views so contrary to nature, 
to law and order, as we understand them, 
that, were their adoption possible to any 
extent, society would be disrupted, and a 
readjustment of the universe inaugurated 
which would squeeze all sap and vitality 
out of the thing we call life. An inter- 
esting woman, but repellant from the fact 
that she had subordinated her emotional 
nature to her intellectual nature until the 
former seemed dead or dissipated. I never 
saw a woman who lacked human ballast 
so much, 

“They had living with them a niece,. 
a girl of nineteen, whose mother had been 
a twin-sister of Madame Gavonsky’s, and 
whose father had dreamed away a useless. 
existence on a plantation in Piedmont, 
Virginia. The niece had been with the 
Gavonskys several years when I first met 
her.” 

Mr. Morris paused, and, reaching over 
to the little ornamental wood-rack, laid 
fresh logs on the fire. The flames kissed 
them with a soft, sibilant sound, and the 
sparks flashed upward through the smoke 
like spangles amid gray gauze. 

“One of my colleagues had met 
Gavonsky socially and made a sufficiently 
good impression on the astrologer to be 
invited to call on him. Gavonsky was 
capricious in his treatment of the public ; 
being in no apparent need of money or 
patronage, he could afford to indulge his 
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humor. I had some curiosity about the 
man myself and suggested to my friend 
that he should obtain permission for me 
to accompany him. He did so, and one 
sloppy, disagreeable afternoon, sometime 
in the middle of March, we made our 
first visit. The astrologer was living then 
in a house on Twenty-ninth Street. We 
found him accessible enough—a copious 
and rather dogmatic talker. We gotinto 
an argument relative to the influence of 
the stars on human destiny, and although 
it was thrashing old wheat, we wielded 
the flails lustily fur an hour and more. 
My friend had a mighty hankering after 
all things purporting to lift the veil of 
the future, and an unstable belief in the 
possibility of its being done. In the con- 
versation he might be said to occupy the 
top of ‘the fence on either side of which 
Gavonsky and I skirmished. The upshot 
of the matter was that the astrologer pro- 
posed to cast a horoscope for each of us. 
My friend had had some notion of the 
sort in his head ever since his meeting 
with Gavonsky, and had come prepared 
with information respective to his nativity 
gleaned from the family Bible and the 
memories of kindred. The year and day 
were all that had been considered worthy 
of record in my case; but I remembered 
to have heard it said that I had been born 
on St. Martin’s Eve, and so, according to 
old superstition, might regard myself as 
in some sort the child of fate. 

“ After a certain length of time, during 
which there would be observations and 
calculations, we were invited to call again. 
It chanced that our visits were made 
separately, and what my friend learned 
in regard to his future he never divulged— 
at least, never tome. All I could gather 


wasthat it had been ‘disastrous,’ and that 
he would prefer not to talk about it. My 
own horoscope I should judge to be about 
the regulation thing—a love affair, a mar- 
riage, deep affection (very indefinitely 
described), and final peace—the usual run 
of human life. 


The only point of special 
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interest was the way in which I should 
identify the woman who would be my 
wife. At the very first meeting I would 
take her in my arms, ‘be irresistibly im- 
pelled to do so.’ The notion suggested 
that African tribe novelists tell about, 
with whom marital relations are inaugu- 
rated by the interchange of a kiss at the 
first meeting, and I remember being 
amused at the idea of any woman sub- 
mitting to such impulsive overtures from 
aman of my appearance. There was no 
retrospective prophecy about the thing, 
because my previous experience covered 
no such happening. 

“To cut thestory short, Gavonsky con- 
ceived sufficient interest in me to desire the 
continuance of the acquaintance, and | 
paid him several visits. As yet I had 
met none of his family, although I knew 
that there were ladies belonging to him. 
One evening I stayed rather longer than 
usual, and ’twas well on to twelve o’clock 
when I left his sanctum. The room was 
on the second floor, and half way down the 
steps had a twist in them. As I went 
down, I met a young woman coming up, 
just at the bend in the stairway. The 
place was poorly lighted, and I could not 
see her face distinctly, only receiving a 
vague impression of youth and consider 
able beauty. We passed each other, and 


‘ then, from some unexplainable impulse, I 


turned ; she, it appears, had done the same, 
and, not noticing her fvoting, the treacher- 
ous French heel of her slipper turned 
under her and she would have pitched 
headlong, but that my arms received her. 
For the fraction of a second she lay on 
my breast, and her eyes, wide, startled, 
innocent as a child’s, gazed into mine. 
Then she recovered herself, there was & 
word or two of apology and explanation, 
and we went our several ways.” 

Again he paused, and drew his breath 
inward, and moved his strong shoulders 
as though they bore a burden that galled 
him. The feeling came to me that he had 
had hard lines dealt out to him somehow. 




















[kept my face turned toward him and 
waited. 

“That was the beginning of it; the 
rest is easy to guess. I fell in love with 
the girl ; but not as other men fall in love 
with other beautiful women; it was more 
like possession. She seemed so different 
from others, so helpless, so innocent. She 
unconsciously appealed to my manhood, 
to my protective instincts. I not only 
yearned to possess her, but take care of 
her, to shield her, to fill her life with love 
and tendance. Whether shedid, or could, 
reciprocate my feeling I never paused to 
inquire ; it was sufficient to me to be al- 
lowed to love her. When she looked at 
me with her exquisite, unresponsive eyes, 
and listened to me with her gentle, un- 
troubled air, it did not occur to me that 
there could be no response—only that love 
and time would be required to win re- 
sponse, which would be the sweeter for 
the effort and the delay. I was not used 
towomen. My life had been passed pretty 
much in the companionship of my own 
sex. That Silvia should be different did 
not strike me as unusual, unnatural in 
any way. I simply took the usual point 
of view of a man in love and regarded 
my sweetheart as swi generis. 

“The only thing I reproach myself 
with is that I held a candle to the devil, 
as it were, with Gavonsky. His theories, 
aspirations, and beliefs were thoroughly 
distasteful to me, presenting to my mind 
no logical reason for being. Yet, inorder 
to have access to Silvia, I not only 
gradually ceased my opposition and for- 
bore from controversy, but would listen 
to the jargon with complaisance and 
seeming acquiescence. Madame Ga- 
vonsky, who had other views for her niece, 
tacitly opposed me from the first; but her 
husband, blinded by his own conceit and 
my apparent interest, scented a proselyte, 
and favored my suit. My own impetuosity 
did the rest.” 

“You were married ?” 
“Yes, and I took my wife home to the 
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rooms in which you found me and the 
child. The place was convenient to my 
work and a good way from her aunt, and 
I wanted to get Silvia into a more healthy 
and human atmosphere. I tried to make 
the place look homelike for her, with 
pictures, books, flowers, and bright things 
which my theories taught me women gen- 
erally cared for. I did as much of my 
work as possible at home, and in spare 
time devoted myself to her amusement. 
That first year pf married life was con- 
tinuous torture. I discovered not only 
that my wife had no love for me, but, as 
far as I could judge, no love for any one. 
Her emotional nature appeared to be dead 
or dormant. Her aunt had a strong mes- 
meric influence over her: I had none of 
any sort. I had a wife, and yet no wife; 
was wed in the flesh, but miserably alone 
in the spirit. She seemed an Undine, a 
creature without heart or soul; to be that 
which the Scotch tenderly call an ‘ inno- 
cent.’ I could do nothing, and a great 
pity for her grew in my heart.” 

His tone intensified ; there came to it a 
ring of impatience, of bitterness. 

“ Does a man marry a woman to obtain 
a subject for physical investigation? I 
have since thought that there must have 
been modifications, developments going on 
in the impenetrable calm of my wife's 
nature, of a sort too subtle to be patent to 
eyes which looked and yearned only for 
the grand human development which 
should have been wrought by love. To 
me, as to most men, a wife was a creature 
to love and be loved by ; to round a man’s 
life, to rear children about his knees, to 
grow with his growth, to twine in his life, 
to be companion, friend, comrade, lover, 
soul, conscience, aspiration—literally part 
and parcel of his very being. This is 
what I wanted; what I tried to gain, 
patiently, faithfully—and in vain. 

“ When nature and time wrought their 
wondrous change, hope germinated once 
more, and sent down roots and put forth 
buds and blossoms. Love would be born 
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with the child: weakness would work the 
miracle which strength had been power- 
less to achieve: a baby’s lips, a baby’s 
hands, would coax love from the heart 
against which they would be pressed; a 
baby’s eyes would awaken the soul a man’s 
love had failed to reach. Filled with a 
sense of the coming good I waited and 
hoped with the tenderness a man must 
feel for the woman about to go down into 
the valley of the shadow of death for his 
sake.” 

Another abrupt pause, and then the 
words came thick and fast, as though he 
were in the grip of the old pain, and was 
fain to hasten and make an end of it. 

“The child was born, and for weeks my 
wife was so ill that it had to be kept away 
from her. The astrologer had returned to 
India, but his wife remained in New York, 
being, as she said, unwilling to put half 
the world between her and her sister’s 
child until the latter should have gotten 
through her trouble. Madame Gavonsky 
took up her abode with us and nursed 
Silvia through her illness, and afterward, 
when she became strong enough to be 
taken to the seashore, accompanied her. 
The baby was left in New York under the 
charge of its nurse, and neither woman 
appeared to feel the faintest interest or 
concern about her. When I would try to 
talk of the child, Silvia would turn away, 
or listen with unresponsive tranquility. 
The effect on her nature had apparently 
been exactly opposite to that for which I 
had hoped; instead of being vitalized, it 
appeared, if possible, more hopelessly 
deadened. It was during this period that 
her wonderful magnetic and clairvoyant 

powers began to manifest themselves. 
Madame Gavonsky was her constant com- 
panion, and as that which they call 
‘magnetic development’ progressed in 
my wife, her aunt’s hold upon her grew 
stronger. In her girlhood Silvia had been 
a disappointment to the Gavonskys. They 
had expected unusual powers to be mani- 
fested in her, and there had been no sign 
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of them beyond the latent capabilities of 
aslumbering nature. The disappointment 
had, perhaps, something to do with their 
willingness that she should marry—unlesg, 
indeed, that also was part of the experi- 
ment.” 

A chill swept over me. I leaned for. 
ward and touched his arm. “Do you 
mean, ” I faltered, “that they would be 
cold blooded likethat? Would calculate 
effects?—-would dare to experiment—to 
trifle with things sacred ?” 

He smiled aridly: “ With those whose 
desires are set on the Tree of J.ife nothing 
is sacred; everything is a means to an 
end. When the itch to become ‘as gods’ 
fastens on the children of men, all human 
attributes go by the board. But let me 
get on with the story. There isn’t much 
more to tell, and I'll cut that short. My 
business and care for the child kept me in 
New York a good part of the time. I 
visited my wife at short intervals, but my 
movements had no interest for her, nor 
did my going or coming make even a 
ripple on the surface of her existence. 
She never asked for the child, nor, to my 
knowledge, expressed a wish to see it. 
During my courtship of her (even there I 
stand alone) she had once expressed 4 
preference for the name of ‘Champ.’ It 
had been her father’s. I gave it to our 
little daughter, thinking to renew asso- 
ciations, but it made no difference. 

“One day I went to see her and took 
the baby to try the effect of its bodily 
presence. It had been ten days since my 
last visit, but I had received the regular 
semi-weekly report from Madame Gavon- 
sky. When I reached the cottage in 
which they were boarding, I found that 
three days before they had returned to 
New York.” 

“ Without notifying you?” 

“That would have been to submit to a 
mere human condition. They were above 
such folly, as you will see. I came back 
at once to the city and instituted inquiry, 
to find that the house on Twenty-ninth 

















Street had been closed and put in charge 
of a care-taker, and that my wife, with her 
aunt, had embarked for Europe en route 
for India. 

“A deserted husband occupies an 
anomalous position at best. Should his 
wife betray him, he can have the redress 
of the divorce courts; or, should he be 
choleric, that of knife or pistol—action is 
permitted, even required of him. But 
the poor wretch whose wife runs away to 
sublimate herself into a divinity and pene- 
trate the beyond would make his ridicu- 
lous position still more intolerable by 
taking the world into his confidence. 
There is no course open to him but sub- 
mission to the inevitable, and the hope 
that time may bring about a better state 
of things. You wonder to hear me talk 
calmly about it; you are even indignant 
with me; but it happened nearly three 
years ago, and I burned considerable 
powder in the way of suffering at the time.” 

“Have you never heard from her 
since?” I questioned, a premonition of 
what was coming stealing over me. 

“Yes; they wrote from Madras—or 
my wife did—under her aunt’s influence. 
She simply stated that our marriage had 
been a mistake; that she felt a higher call 


which she dared not disobey; that she 


was about to enter upon a novitiate which 
would separate our lives as completely as 
though we should inhabit different spheres; 
that she could do this with less pain in 
my disappointment since she could leave 
me the comfort of the child; that she 
begged that I would let her pass out of 
my life as completely as I had passed out 
of hers. There was with this precious 
epistle a note from Madame Gavonsky 
counseling acquiescence in a decree which 
would be unalterable, and informing me 
that the plantation in Virginia, which 
had belonged to Silvia, had been con- 
veyed to the child, and that the necessary 
papers had been executed and were in the 
hands of a legal firm in Richmond, whose 
address was inclosed. 
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“After that I heard indirectly, from 
time to time, through members of the 
society with which they are connected, 
which has a branch here in New York. 
Gavonsky is dead, but he could never 
have attained to the ‘higher develop- 
ment,’ so, I suppose, it doesn’t matter. 
That fellow over at the fort is one 
of them—Lieutenant Burton. It was 
through him that I accidentally learned 
of Madame Gavonsky’s return to New 
York.” 

The premonition changed to certainty. 
The tone whose elusive familiarity had 
lingered in my memory ever since my 
visit to the house of the medium sounded 
now in my ears. A band seemed cast 
about my heart and tightened. There was 
a fluttering in my throat as of an im- 
prisoned bird—a consciousness in my brain 
of an impending crisis. 

“Your wife is—?” 

“ Madame Silvia.” 

During the pause that followed the very 
air seemed hushed, as though it shrank 
from the burden of pain. The fire burned 
low, with fitful violet flames that moved 
about uncertainly. The wind outside rose 
suddenly, with a wild, impatient moan, 
then fell again. Mr. Morris moved in 
his chair and turned his face toward me. 

“What do you wish me to do?” My 
voice sounded to me hard and unsympa- 
thetic; I put out my hand to him and 
added, “ Anything to help you I will do— 
willingly—faithfully.” 

His eyes sought mine and held them— 
strangely, insistently; but he only said 
“God bless you,” and again, after a mo- 
ment—‘ God bless you.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir was not a difficult thing that Mr. 
Morris required of me—at least it sounded 
simple when he made the request. It was 
to help him to bring about a meeting be- 
tween the mother and child free from his 
influence and that of Madame Gavonsky. 
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The child, he averred, had never had a 
chance, for, as far as he knew, the mother 
had never been alone with it. If his wife 
could be given, for a few hours even, un- 
disputed possession of her little one, could 
watch her pleasure, probably be called on 
to soothe her distress, the maternal instinct, 
now dormant, might be aroused. Champ 
was such a winning little creature that, to 
the tender simplicity of the man, it seemed 
incredible that a woman could resist her 
charm. To him the principal difficulty 
would be to secure the meeting. Madame 
Gavonsky denied him an interview with 
his wife, and would certainly prevent one 
with the child; or, if that should be im- 
possible, would endeavor to counteract 
its influence. She was a fanatic of the 
deepest and most bigoted, as well as most 
ambitious, type. Her power and influence 
amid the strange sect to which she be- 
longed had been materially increased by 
the development of Silvia’s singular gifts, 
and it did not appear likely that she would 
submit to any interference with her abso- 
lute control of her niece. Added to this, 
the woman believed in the unnatural cult 
which she had embraced, and sought her 
Nirvana with strength and singleness of 
purpose, undeterred by the wildness and 
isolation of the path which must be trod- 
den to attain it. 

Her return to America, Mr. Morris 
argued, must be due to one of two causes; 
either she must be absolutely convinced 
of Silvia’s development beyond all possi- 
bility of human feeling, or else nature 
was beginning to speak within the latter 
in a voice the more insistent from its tar- 
diness. To the nobler of the two theories 
the husband inclined, and was sustained 
therein by Madame Gavonsky’s refusal to 
sanction an interview. If it could be ar- 
ranged for Champ to come to me for a 
week or so, and if during that time a 
meeting, or series of meetings, with her 
mother could be planned and carried into 
execution, good might result. At all 
events, the experiment would be worth 
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trying. Magame Gavonsky would not be 
on her guard against me, and on some 
pretext I might gain access to Madame 
Silvia, or even get her to my house. They 
were not “healers” by profession, being 
in need neither of money nor notoriety ; 
they occasionally exercised the power as 
part of the “development,” the growth 
toward the “higher attainments.” They 
had gone to Mrs. Chalmers at the solicita- 
tion of Lieutenant Burton, who was a 
man of influence in their society. Per- 
haps—then Mr. Morris hesitated and 
glanced at me with a half smile, my ap- 
pearance being sufficient surety of the 
perfection of my health. I smiled too, 
but did not discuss the point, feeling, with 
a sinking of the heart, that my woman’s 
wit would be equal to the occasion should 
I choose to exercise it. 

Still, my aversion to my task caused 
me to snatch at objections. “ How would 
Madame Silvia know the child?” I 
questioned. She had not seen Champ for 
years, not since she had been an infant. 
The matter would have to be explained, 
and would be open to disbelief. 

Then I learned that these people laid 
claim to that which the Scotch call “second- 
sight” and other mystics, the gift of 
annihilating space ; and that, through the 
exercise of this power, the women professed 
to have watched over Champ since the 
hour of her birth. The statement might 
be taken cum grano salis, but the fact 
that they should have made it demon- 
strated that, in a shadowy way, the claims 
of maternity had been acknowledged. 
This, to the husband, was another hopeful 
sign. Then, too, he knew that Madame 
Silvia had seen the child since her return 
to New York. She had passed the bird- 
fancier’s several times when Champ had 
been on the pavement, and had spoken to 
the nurse and looked at the child a long 
time. Once he had been in the shop and 
seen the meeting, but would not interfere, 
hoping that she would speak to the baby 
or caress her. It was then that the idea 














of bringing them together had been born 
into his mind. He had remained in the 
old home on Silvia’s account, hoping that 
she would awaken to her duty some day 
and willing to give her every chance, for 
the child’s sake. 

He had never feared for his honor, nor 
dreaded human rivalry. The tenets of 
the strange faith she professed enjoined 
that its neophytes should be as cold as ice, 
as chaste as snow ; and ice and snow she 
had ever been. It was from this un- 
natural isolation he wished to win her, 
through the child, if possible,as much for 
her sake as for Champ’s. And of late 
there had been other reasons—new and 
powerful reasons—which made it incum- 
bent that this matter, as far as he was con- 
cerned, should be settled. 

“You love her still?” 

The question was without justification ; 
but the pain at my heart forced it from 
my lips involuntarily. 

Mr. Morris’s face grew stern. 

“ I owe her duty,” he said ; “ I swore to 
protect and cherish her, and am the more 
bound by the oath because, at the time I 
took it, 1 knew that my wife was not like 
other women—that she would need more, 
was more helpless, less responsible. The 
love you mean does not live without food ; 
mine was starved from the beginning. I 
shall try this experiment because it is the 

only thing untried. It is for the sake of 

_my honor before the child. There shall 
be no voluntary evasion of responsibility. 
When Champ shall learn her mother’s 
story I must stand before her with clean 
hands.” 

His fine head was uplifted, his rugged 
face looked noble and grand, as looks the 
mountain whose crest, held skyward, 
towers above the ice and snow upon its 
breast. His eyes met mine and there 
swept over me a terrified, yet exultant 
feeling, as of an animal at gaze in astill 
forest, who scents the danger in the air, 
yet feels within her the power that shall 

win her safe through all. 
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With prescience more sure than 
knowledge, it came to me likewise that the 
reflex of our common peril had touched 
the loyal spirit of the man, and brought 
him, with true instinct of manhood, 
straight to me for the aid which would be 
a protection to us both. Involuntarily I 
withdrew myself a little; but my soul 
bowed in homage to the nobility of a 
nature which had faith to measure other 
natures by so grand a standard. Then, 
for a time, my dislike of Madame Silvia, 
my sense of her unnaturalness, my yearn- 
ing for Champ—all selfish considerations— 
paled in the glow of my sympathy for 
him. 

Out of this sympathy was born another 
thought. 

“ Suppose we should succeed ?” I sug- 
gested. “In this game you propose to play 
suppose Champ should win—and you lose. 
What then?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

The man looked troubled ; this possibility 
had not occurred to him. 

“Suppose,” I pursued, “ the love in her 
heart should germinate. spring upward, 
demand nutriment. The child is an 
infant; the mother can claim her if she 
will. Are you prepared to give her up?” 

“No,” the word came roughly; “cer- 
tainly not. The child is mine. The 
mother has renounced all claim.” 

“But,” I urged, “don’t you see that 
you propose to ignore the renunciation, to 
force the claim on heragain. And if you 
should arouse the love, dare you hold back 
its fruition. The woman is happy now— 
she doesn’t need the child ; probably doesn’t 
wanther. Isn’t it wisest to let sleeping 
dogs lie? Think well before you set this 
thing in motion. Once started, you can- 
not look back, cannot pause, cannot undo 
anything.” 

He threw up his arm, as one who wards 
ablow. ‘“ Don’ttempt me!” he muttered, 
and his face grew pained and dark; he 
turned from me and rested his head on his 
hand. 
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Silence fell. The fire died slowly, 
covering itself with a pall of ashes. A 
wayfarer passed the house walking rapidly ; 
the footfalls sounded preternaturally dis- 
tinct on the damp pavement; I bent my 
ear and followed them as they grew fainter 
and fainter, and died away in the distance. 
Mr. Morris raised his head. 

“T’ve counted the cost,” he said, “ and 
Iintend to abide the issue. I don’t be- 
lieve this woman is happy, is contented. 
I believe that the need of nature, the 
need of the child, the need of human 
affection, is dimly stirring within her soul. 
If I should be wrong, no harm will be 
done by the experiment; if I should be 
right, incalculable harm will come of not 
trying it. Ifthe idea had never presented 
itself no responsibility would have at- 
tached to me; but since I have thought of 
it, the obligation each man is under to his 
fellow, supplemented by the peculiar 
obligation I am under to care for this wo- 
man, forbids me to hold back because of 
the risk of pain to myself. No woman 
can renounce the claim of motherhood. 
The agony she has borne for the child 
gives her a right that nothing can nul- 
lify.” 

In a little while he left me and I sat 
over the embers thinking, or rather 
feeling, fur thought was confused at first. 
I had been brought out suddenly into a 
higher atmosphere, set amid vaster sur- 
roundings; and my nature cowered, as a 
child in the isolation of a strange place, 
and huddled together, waiting for courage 
to arise and go forward ; for strength to 
adapt itself to the new conditions. 

Champ came the next day with the 
understanding that she would remain with 
me until the experiment should have been 
tried. The little maid was wild with glee 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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and danced about the house from garret 
to cellar, making sunshine wherever she 
went. Toward evening, to be sure, her 
little heart would grow heavy, her little 
lips began to quiver, and the wail for 
“farder” become piteous and __insist- 
ent. 

Then I would contrive to soothe and 
hush her to sleep in my arms, and sitting 
with her curly head against my breast, 
or leaning over the crib where she lay at 
rest, my aversion to my task grew deeper, 
and, instead of laboring to bring mother 
and child together, I would freely have 
worked my fingers to the bone and my 
brain to a pulp to have put oceans and 
continents between them. The nature of 
a woman who could conceive of higher 
duties than those she owed to her new- 
born child was altogether beyond my 
comprehension; nor did the tardy 
awakening of the love likely to be within 
her gift seem a thing worth striving for. 

Removed from the domination of Mr. 
Morris’s vaster nature, my own re-asserted 
itself and assumed a critical attitude. 
Certain wise words I had read anent the 
“sin of self-sacrifice,” and the injustice of 
subordinating a higher nature to a lower, 
suggested a parallel between the man’s 
conduct and that of the woman. To me 
it appeared as though Madame Silvia were 
destined to reap where she had not sowed, 
and gather where she had not strewed. 
There seemed no justice in it. Then came 
recognition of different rules of measure- 
ment and the reflection that my private 
eldwand was not the universal standard. 
Also that mercy had always taken prece- 
dence of justice, and that I stood pledged 
to lend all countenance and aid in this 
matter, and must do so though my heart 
should break. 
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A WEEK IN THE LIFE OF A POOR GOVERNESS. 


Part I. 





CHAPTER I. 

HE frost came early in the year 186— 
and like most early frosts it did a great 

deal of damage, over and above murder- 
ing at one fell swoop the late-lingering 
flowers, which with kindlier treatment 
might have bloomed on yet some little 
time. It is always the first unexpected 


frost which does the most harm, surprising . 


us, as it often does,in muslin and straw 
hats, before we have had time to adjust 
our winter armor. 

This particular frost made the usual 
amount of havoc in the animal as well as 
the vegetable world, and among other 
calamities to be laid at its door were the 
broken leg of an old man and the 
death of a little girl. 

Probably many other brittle old bones 
snapped just about that same time, and no 
doubt scores of little girls, and boys, too, 
succumbed to the effect of chills caught at 
that period; such cases only go to make 
up the usual average of deaths and acci- 
dents, and are in nowise interesting to the 
general public. The two cases I have 
mentioned are only in so far interesting as 
having brought about the meeting of two 
young people living far apart; for if nei- 
ther of these events had happened, or if 
they had not occurred simultaneously, the 
chances are that Hugo Weyprecht would 
never have met Clara Elsinger, and conse- 
quently this story would not have been 
written. 

The old man who broke his leg was the 
confidential agent of the large commercial 





house of Bilsenkraut, Wolff & Co., at St. 
Petersburg, and he broke it when hurrying 
over a crowded crossing. Slipping his foot 
on one of the puddles frozen over-night, 
he was run over by a passing omnibus, and 
brought home disabled for work for a good 
six weeks to come. 

“ Deucedly provoking,” growled the head 
of the establishment, when the accident 
was reported to him, “and he was to have 
started for K to-morrow, so as to reach 
the place before the great market. Could 
not the fellow have contrived to break his 
leg at some othertime? And there is not 
another man in the establishment who can 
manage this affair with ability and discre- 
tion. Honesty and ability are both re- 
quired here, and itis rare indeed to find 
these two qualities combined. The honest 
ones are not clever as a rule, and the 
clever ones are rarely honest. Stay, there is 
that young German; he is young, to be 
sure, but I know him to be clever, and I 
believe, nay, I am almost sure, that he is 
honest. He hasagood face—who knows? 
The matter is urgent, and we may lose over 
a million by delay,” and the great man 
rang a little bell which stood on his writ- 
ing-desk, with the air of one who has 
taken an important resolution. 

“Tell Hugo Weyprecht to speak to me 
at once,” was the order he gave,which pres- 
ently was obeyed. 

Hugo Weyprecht was a tall young man 
of about twenty-six, rather darker than 
Germans usually are, with thoughtful 
brown eyes, and arareand somewhat mel- 
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ancholy smile. Like many of his country- 
men, he suffered slightly from the national 
complaint of Heimweh (home-sickness), 
and, despite four years’ residence in Rus- 
sia, still felt himself to be an alien and an 
exile in this strange land. 

The conversation between the two lasted 
fully an hour, but as the double doors 
were closed there was no possibility of over- 
hearing their talk., The great man talked 
a great deal, while the young one an- 
swered from time to time shortly and to the 
point, or put pregnant questions bearing 
on the subject of his proposed mission. 

His manner seemed to have favorably 
impressed his patron, for he said in con- 
clusion : 

“Tam aware that I am acting rashly in 
confiding such a weighty matter to you, 
but I have confidence, and I like your 
face, and should you prove yourself able 
to accomplish this to the satisfaction of the 
firm, you may consider your future 
secured, and I shall be able to offer you a 
permanent post in one of our German 
houses. I know it has long been your 
wish to return to yourcountry. But you 
will require to have all your wits about 
you ; the country is not over safe. Re- 
member my directions, and above all, abso- 
lute silence and discretion !” 

Armed with various credentials in the 
shape of letters and addresses, and with a 
thick leather pocket-book buttoned up 
within his coat, Hugo Weyprecht left the 
merchant’s room, and twenty-four hours 
later was on his way to K——, a town in 
Russian Poland. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE little girl whose death had hap- 
pened to coincide with the breaking of the 
agent’s leg was the daughter and only 
child of Count and Countess Froloff, 
wealthy magnates living at their chateau, 
some several scores of miles from the cap- 
ital, in a southeastern direction. 

Clara Elsinger, a young German girl 
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of scarcely nineteen, had been governess 
to little Olga; it was her first situation, 
and there was no doubt that for a begin- 
ner her lines had fallen in very pleasant 
places indeed. It had been quite an un- 
looked-for chance which had secured this 
enviable position for the penniless Ger. 
man girl, and landed her so many hun- 
dred miles away from her own home in 
the depths of savage Russia. Not longer 
than six months previously, Count Froloff 
and his wife, on their way home to Russia 
after wintering in Paris, had been com- 
pelled to stop for a week at Stuttgart on ac- 
count of some passing indisposition of the 
Countess. While staying there it became 
necessary to dismiss the Parisian govern- 
ess who accompanied them, that elegant 
female having been detected in some glar- 
ing breach of honesty or morality, and, 
casting about for a remplacante, the sweet 
face and captivating manner of Clara El- 
singer had so taken the great lady’s fancy 
that she engaged her on the spot, over- 
coming whatever reluctance the girl 
might have felt to leaving her native land 
by the assurance of a liberal salary. 

And, in truth, this reluctance was of no 
very powerful nature, no more than the 
natural schrinking of a young, timid 
creature to break with the present and 
make the plunge into totally new and un- 
known surroundings. She had no close 
home-ties to make the wrench a painful 
one, knowing well that her absence would 
be rather a relief than a pang to the quer- 
ulous old aunt who, out of a mere sense 
of duty, had taken care of her since she 
had been an orphan. 

She had had no cause as yet to regret 
her decision. The Froloffs lived in princely 
fashion, and everything about their es- 
tablishment was replete not only with 
splendor but also with comfort, two 
things which do not always go hand-in- 
hand—at least notin Russia. Her duties 
had been light, she being only required to 
instruct the child in German and music, 
while for the other languages and accom: 
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plishments various other teachers were em- 
ployed. 

Still half a child herself, Clara partic- 
ipated in every pleasurable pursuit of her 
little charge; the long drives in the per- 

-fectly appointed pony carriage, the boat- 
ing parties on the river, the games of ball 
in the long gallery. Countess Froloff 
treated her more like another daughter 
than a hired attendant, and she wondered 
how people could talk of the life of a gov- 
erness being a hard one. 

In this way the summer had gone by 
swiftly, like one long, uninterrupted holi- 
day. Quickly had Clara accustomed her- 
self to her luxurious surroundings, for 
this habit is sooner learned than unlearned, 
and the idea that it would ever have to be 
unlearnt again did not even come to her 
mind. 

Such had been the state of things up to 
two days ago, and then one evening, after 
a somewhat longer row in the boat, little 
Olga had complained of sore throat, which 
had rapidly developed into diphtheria, 
and, despite the best medical assistance, 
taken a fatal termination within twenty- 
four hours. 

“Was it possible that only the day be- 
fore yesterday they had come back to- 
gether in the boat laughing and jesting, 
bearing huge sheaves of dripping bull- 
rushes plucked from the river?” thought 
Clara, as she sat alone in her room. Only 
the day before yesterday! And now she 
was making the wreath to be laid on the 
poor child’s coffin. 

Clara was sitting on a low footstool, and 
her delicate fingers were busy at work 
weaving the snowy camellias into a heavy 
garland. She looked very sweet sitting 
there in the twilight, with the large, pure 
flowers heaped on her lap, her dark blue 
gown hanging in heavy folds from her 
lithesome figure, the silken plaits of her 
golden hair wound tightly round her little 
head. She became the flowers, and they be- 
came her, and had she but raised her eyes to 

the mirror opposite she could not have 
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failed to see what a fair picture they made 
together. But she never raised her eyes, 
and ever and anon as she worked a heavy 
drop splashed down on the waxen petals, 
or she was forced to pause and wipe away 
the tears obscuring her vision. 

The wreath was finished at last, and 
Clara now sat motionless, holding it on her 
lap, absorbed in a mournful reverie. No 
thought had as yet conte to her that this 
death could in any way affect her own 
position; she was as yet too bewildered 
and benumbed by the suddenness of the 
blow, for she had been much attached to 
her little charge. Her thoughts were all 
of the unfortunate parents thus stricken. 
Of what use were now their endless 
riches when they had lost their only dar- 
ling? Some confused notion there may 
have been in her mind that it was to her 
the heart-broken mother would doubtless 
turn for consolation when the first sharp- 
ness of the blow was spent. Was she not 
called upon henceforth to enact the part 
of daughter to the poor lady who was even 
now sobbing out her very soul within a 
darkened chamber? 

Clara’s reflections were presently inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door, followed 
by the appearance ofa liveried footman. 

“The Fraulein would be pleased to 
come down and speak to his Grace the 
Count,” was the message delivered. 

“To the Countess, you mean?’ 
Clara, correcting. 

“To the Count,” repeated the man. 
“ And he awaits the Fraulein in the large 
yellow saloon.” 

“TI shall be down directly,” said the 
young girl, in some surprise, for she was 
not used to having any transactions with 
the master of the house, who, somewhat 
distant and formal in his manner, had al- 
ways treated her with exquisite but taci- 
turn politeness. 

She left the room, holding the heavy 
white wreath slung over her arm, and 
went down the broad staircase still won- 
dering why she had been sent for. 


asked 
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In the long gallery below, where she 
had so often played at ball, some work- 
men were busy putting up sable hangings 
over the doorway which marked the cham- 
ber of death. A tradesman holdinga roll 
of black stuff, and a sacristan with a bun- 
dle of wax torches, were waiting on a 
bench ; servants were standing about in 
awestruck groups exchanging scraps of 
ghastly gossip beldw their breath. Every- 
thing bore a deathlike stamp, and smelt, 
so to say, of crape and cypresses; every- 
thing in this vast, well-appointed house 
had got out of its usual groove, merely 
because one little girl had closed her 
eyes. 

Clara passed down the gallery, and 
opened the door of the saloon which was 
at the further end. 

This room was the ball-room of the 
chateau, and not used on ordinary occa- 
sions. The furniture ranged along the 
walls was of white and gilded woodwork 
in the Louis XV style, and cushioned 
with amber damask ; the curtains, amber 
damask likewise, and amber damask let 
into panels on the walls. Large pier- 
glasses, reaching to the ground, alternated 
with full-length portraits representing the 
most distinguished ancestors of the Froloff 
family—grimly aristocratic and uncom- 
promising individuals. The floor was 
parquetted with polished oaken boards, 
and from the ceiling was suspended a 
gigantic Venetian candelabra. 

All this magnificence was but dimly 
seen in the gathering dusk, as was also the 
tall, stiff figure of Count Froloff, aged 
about forty,quite as aristocratic and almost 
as uncompromising as his painted ances- 
tors. 

He bowed courteously as Clara entered, 
but made no attempt to offer her a seat, 
neither did he sit down himself. He 
scarcely glanced at her as he said: 

“ Excuse me for asking you to come 
down here into this cold room, madem- 
oiselle; I was afraid of disturbing the 
Countess” (he always spoke of his wife as 
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the Countess), “as her room is too near 
the other drawing-room. She is very ge- 
riously unwell, indeed—” 

“May I go in to see her?” asked the 
young girl. 

The Count frowned ever so slightly, 

“ Oh! dear, no; that is not to be thought 
of fora moment. In fact, it was precisely 
on that account that I asked to see you, 
mademoiselle. You will understand, of 
course, that after our—our loss,” he grew 
a shade paler, “we shall have to make 
various changes in the household, and as 
you have nothing further to detain you 
here, you will doubtless be glad to regain 
your own country without delay. Permit 
me to offer you six months’ salary in ad- 
vance to compensate you for any incon- 
venience this change of plans may cause, 
and which, along with your traveling ex- 
penses, you will find contained in this 
envelope.” 

He ceased speaking, and held out the 
paper toward her; but, too much bewil- 
dered by the upshot of his words, she did 
not even put out her hand to receive it. 
Clara felt a rushing sound as of water in 
her ears, and convulsively she clasped the 
large white garland to her breast, as 
though to gain support by leaning on it. 
Dismissed! dismissed! was that what it 
meant? 

“ You want me to go away ?” she gasped 
out at last, with stupid inquiry. Even 
now she thought she could hardly have 
heard aright. 

The Count gave a slight, a very slight, 
sniff of his fine-cut nostrils. How coarsely 
those bourgeois people always expressed 
themselves. He was surprised at this girl, 
who had always appeared to be quite 
harmless, quite negatively ladylike, being 
betrayed into such uncouth phraseology. 

“It will, I fear, be necessary for us to 
part,” was the way he put it, correctively. 

“And when?” she inquired, still be- 
wildered. 

“Oh! whenever you please; just at your 
own convenience,” said the nubleman, in 




















the same irreproachable tone of conven- 
tional politeness. “ I would not wish to 
hurry you; but, only-on account of the 
Countess, it would be better if you were 
not to meet her again.” 

“ Do you mean not say good-bye to her ?” 
asked Clara, like a child learning a lesson. 

“Just so; I wish to avoid whatever 
might agitate her, by reminding her of— 
what we have lost. As soon as she has 
sufficiently recovered, and—all is over, 
I shall take her to Italy for the winter, 
but I am anxious that nothing should oc- 
cur in the meantime to upset her, and you 
will understand that your presence—” 
here the Count came to a standstill, count- 
ing on the intelligence of Fraulein Elsinger 
for deciphering the rest of the phrase. 
He felt that he had already needlessly gone 
out of his way in condescending to explain 
himself thusfar. But the young German’s 
obtuseness baffled him again as she re- 
peated, interrogatively : 

“My presence—?” 

“Will, of course, remind her painfully 
of our p@or darling,” hesaid, rather testily. 
“And then, of course—we do not mean 
to reproach you; everything is in the 
hands of God—but the unfortunate chance 
which made you the indirect cause; the 


long row on the river, perhaps wet feet . 


overlooked— But pray do not distress 
yourself”’—as Clara showed signs of be- 
ginning to sob —“ it can do no good now” 
—waving off her emotion with a half-im- 
patient gesture, which seemed to say, “ For 
mercy's sake let us keep to business, and 
spare me the exhibition of your private 
feelings, which can in nowise interest 
me,” . 

“There is no use dwelling on this pain- 
ful subject,” he resumed, presently, “and 
I think there is nothing more to be said 
but for me to wish you a very prosperous 
journey. My manager will tell you the 
hours of the diligence, and will see that 
one of my carriages conveys you to the 
nearest post-station. He will arrange all 
details,” and again Count Froloff tendered 
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the large yellow envelope for her accept- 
ance. 

She took it this time mechanically, but 
still remained standing rooted to the spot, 
her large, blue eyes wandering helplessly 
over the room, as though seeking for help 
somewhere. 

“ But, but,” she stammered at last, “I 
had thought—I had hoped—” 

“You had hoped?” repeated the noble- 
man, with freezing interrogation, while the 
portrait of his distinguished ancestors 
frowning down from the wall, aristocrati- 
cally supercilious, seemed to be asking the 
same question—* You had hoped ? What? 
Of us? Are we not miles apart? What 
can we have in common?” 

“ Nothing,” she said faintly, turning to 
leave the room, while Count Froloff held 
open the door for her with stately courtesy. 

“ Nothing,” she repeated bitterly to her- 
self, as she walked down the long gallery. 
“Of course, nothing! How could I ever 
have been fool enough to expect it!” The 
scales had fallen from her eyes and she 
wondered at her former simplicity. How 
was she eyer foolish enough to believe that 
she could be for anything in the life of 
these great people? They had only valued 
her as a servant, a machine, and now that 
her services were no longer required they 
had cast her off like a worn-out glove, 
like a useless machine, without pausing to 
inquire whether the poor machine had any 
claim on their tenderness. Every one 
would tell her, no doubt, that her late em- 
ployers had behaved honorably, even 
generously, toward her, and that she had 
no just ground for complaint. The yellow 
envelope she held in her hand, which felt 
so uncompromisingly hard and stiff, was 
ample remuneration for her services. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ciara walked into the room which had 
been turned into a temporary chapelle 
ardente, and almost violently she flung 
down the wreath on to the bier; then, 
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without a glance at the little dead child, 
she turned, and quickly ascending the 
staircase, re-entered her chamber and set 
about the preparations for her departure 
with feverish haste. 

She would not tarry a day longer in 
this great house where there was no room 
fur her, nor among thes@great people who 
would have nothing more in common with 
her, not even their grief. Her pride had 
been slow to wake up, but now, once 
roused, it would not go to sleep again. 
She felt as though every morsel she tasted 
in this house would choke her, as if the 
very roof which sheltered her were heavy 
and oppressive. A few minutes ago she 
would have been terrified at the notion of 
having to take a journey of many hundred 
miles unprotected, she who never yet in 
her life had traveled a mile alone. But 
now she had no room left for fear, and was 
only conscious of a burning desire to be 
gone. 

She made all her preparations with 
breathless energy, and packed till late into 
the night, having arranged to depart at 
early dawn next morning. 

When at last she rose to her feet, having 
just locked the solitary trunk which con- 
tained the whole of her not very extensive 
worldly possessions, it had struck eleven 
o’clock.’ 

Clara contemplated her work with some 
satisfaction, and felt proud of herself, as 
a practical and experienced traveler. 
Oh! she felt quite equal to going all over 
the world alone, without protection. She 
was perfectly well able to take care of 
herself and avoid all the usual accidents 
which occur to timid or silly women. She 
took some pleasure in reviewing all those 
unpleasant possibilities which she meant 
to avoid by her prudence and energy. 
First, murder, the most decidedly un- 
pleasant of all the unpleasant contingencies 
which usually suggest themselves to 
timorous females. Unpleasant, certainly, 
but then so easy to be avoided, if only 
the unprotected female were careful not 
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to step into the traveling compartment 
occupied by the mysterious villain, eas 
to be recognized by his coal-black beard 
and the false glitter of his dark eye, even 
if the dagger did not happen to be peeping 
out from under his cloak—nothing could 
in fact be simpler, and why dirty one’s 
boots by walking into a puddle when there 
is a dry road alongside ? 

Second, there was robbery to be con- 
sidered, not quite so easy to provide 
against, since pickpockets, in particular, 
she knew were in the habit of adopting 
all sorts of strange disguises, without any 
distinctive badge of their trade to mark 
them. But here again, after half a 
minute’s reflection, the shrewd damsel dis- 
covered an infallible antidote to this evil, 
No one need really have their pocket 
picked unless they pleased. You had 
only to put your money—not in your 
pocket, but somewhere else; and witha 
smile of compassion for those unpractical 
people who allowed their pockets to be 
picked, Clara put her hand into hers in 
order to draw out the stiff yellow®nvelope 
containing her salary. 

She had not thought of it since the 
moment Count Froloff had handed it over 
to her, and was somewhat dismayed to 
find her pocket empty. This was scarcely 
a promising beginning to the unprotected 
journey. She must either have dropped 
it in the gallery or left it below near the 
little coffin. 

It was distasteful to Clara to have to 
return to that room thus in the dead of 
night, but there was no other alternative ; 
so, taking a taper-stand, she made the 
best of her way through the silent pas- 
sages, feeling rather like a thief bound on 
some guilty errand. 

The wax torches were still burning 
brightly round the little catafalque, and 
nodding in one corner was a drowsy 
domestic, who gazed at her with sleepy in- 
comprehension asshe proceeded to examine 
the flowers on the coffin. Her wreath lay 


half buried under newer and fresher gar- 























Jands, adorned with richer bowsof ribbon, 
offerings from wealthy neighbors, which 
had been placed above hers. Even here 
she was not wanted, it seemed. 

A minute’s search, however, brought 
the yellow envelope to light, concealed in 
afold of the draperies, and clutching it 
tightly in her hand, Clara stood still for a 
moment to take a last look at the dead 
child, which, bedded among that profusion 
of blossom, looked almost like another 
white flower. 

It was a sweet little face she gazed 
upon, and Clara had dearly loved her 
little pupil; yet now, in the revulsion of 
wounded feeling which burned within her, 
she gazed at it coldly, almost hardly, and 
there were no tears in her eyes. Her 
jaundiced glance seemed to detect on those 
baby lips some shade of the same unap- 
proachable hauteur she had seen on the 
father’s face; the cold, white forehead 
looked as icily proud as those of the can- 
vas ancestors in the ball-room. 

The incident with the money had given 
Clara something of a fright, as she re- 
flected how terrible would have been her 
position had the money been really lost or 
stolen. What could she have done on 
finding herself destitute, so many hundred 
miles away from her home? She felt sure 
that she would rather have died than 
apply again to the cold, haughty, courteous 
master of the house. How to avoid a re- 
currence of this danger was her principal 
thought, as she regained her room and 
counted over the crisp bank-notes. She 
laid aside a portion of the money, just 
what would suffice for paying her expenses 
to K——, where she would reach the rail- 
way, and all her worst troubles would be 
over; but the bulk of her little fortune 
she wished to secure beyond all danger of 
loss or theft. Of course, she would not 
put it in her trunk ; boxes sometimes went 
astray, or were occasionally tampered with 
in Russia; then she passed all her articles 
of clothing in successive review as suitable 
receptacles for the notes. 

VoL. Lvi.—31, 
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She had heard of people carrying about 
their money in the stocking, but this 
must be extremely uncomfortable, Clara 
thought ; also sewing it into her stays, as 
bad heroines are often made to do in 
novels, was scarcely a pleasant idea ; then 
her eyes fell on the traveling clothes 
which lay ready on the bed—a gray 
merino cloak lined and trimmed with gray 
Astrachan fur, and with muff and cap to 
match. Might she not sew her money 
into the muff? or, better still, into the 
cap itself? for “a muff might be dropped 
or lost, whereas I could not well manage 
to lose my cap unless I lost my head as 
well,” she reflected. 

Clara felt it to be almost a stroke of 
genius, as she unpicked the gray silk 
lining and introduced the precious notes 
into the opening. She need not take 
them out till she reached K , where 
she was to rest one night, and in the mean- 
time they were as safe as safe. 

This fur suit, the only handsome article 
of dress she possessed, had been a present 
from Countess Froloff only some days 
previously. “You do not know our 
Russian winters, my dear,” she had said 
to the girl, kindly. “You will require 
something warm to wrap yourself up with 
in our sledging parties.” This had been 
last week, and she had then felt like a 
daughter of the house almost, while now 
she was a poor outcast sent forth alone into 
the wide world. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Two days after his departure from St. 
Petersburg, Hugo Weyprecht found him- 
self pacing the road at the entrance of a 
small country town, as he waited for the 
arrival of the diligence. 

He had been dropped here by some 
other conveyance earlier in the day, for 
his mission had involved various stop- 
pages and zigzaggings from off the main 
track, much bargaining and wrangling 
with cunning Jewish contractors or ob- 
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tuse country bumpkins. Now he was 
about to take the regular diligence as 
far as K——, where his business was to 
terminate. 

He was finding the time of waiting very 
long, for there was absolutely nothing in 
this filthy little town to attract even the 
passing notice of a stranger. The frost 
had somewhat relaxed, but the air was 
chill and the atmosphere dense with the 
presage of an approaching snowstorm, 
which, in the shape of a thick white mist, 
brooded over the place, obscuring the 
view and giving to the nearest and com- 
monest objects a far-off, unreal appear- 
ance. Like the breath of some colossal 
monster, it was floating everywhere in 
fleecy flakes, intangible and transparent, 
yet distorting each object within its range, 
giving to the stunted willows on either 
side of the road the guise of crooked 
spectres, and to the hooded crows flying 
homeward to roost the semblance of huge 
black griffins. 

“We shall have snow before long,” 
muttered the young man to himself. “If 
only the roads are not blocked up! It 
would be awkward to be delayed on the 
way, and I shall not breathe freely again 
till I have got rid of—” He did not 
finish the phrase, which he had spoken 
half aloud, for the sound of approaching 
bells had arrested his attention. 

“The diligence at last !” he exclaimed, 
with relief, as he distinguished a dark 
mass advancing toward him. 

Fancifully unreal through the fog ap- 
peared the figures of three white horses, 
looking no more substantial than if formed 
of the floating mists around. But it was 
not the diligence Hugo Weyprecht recog- 
nized, as he stepped aside to let the 
phantom equipage pass by, but a small, 
light, open carriage, in which reclined a 
single figure. 

Hugo could only distinguish a vision of 
golden hair, very wide open blue eyes, and 
a slender, youthful figure, which, like 
everything else, seemed wrapped in curling 
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gray mists, as she floated by. She looked 
like the queen of the mists herself. 

So at least thought Hugo Weyprecht, 
as for full two minutes he stood staring 
fpen-mouthed at the retreating carriage, 
Then he began retracing his steps toward 
the post-house, in the faint hope of catching 
another glimpse of the beautiful vision, 
Evidently some great lady traveling in 
her own carriage, he thought, a Russian 
princess most likely, and he gave a sigh 
and then smiled a little at his own folly, 
What had he to do with Russian prin- 
cesses? The chances were he would 
never in his life come across her again, 
and it could do him no good even to hear 
her name. 

No harm either, he reflected a moment 
later, determined to put the question to 
the first person he met. 

There was no need of so doing, how- 
ever, for as he stepped into the untidy 
post-house courtyard, to his unbounded 
surprise, there, in the centre of the yard, 
was the lady herself, standing beside a 
small black trunk. There was no sign of 
either carriage or servants; apparently 
they had vanished into mist like Cinder- 
ella’s fairy equipage. 

Seen there at close quarters, she ap- 
peared less unreal but quite as lovely as 
she had done at first sight, even though 
her misty raiment now disclosed itself as 
gray merino and Astrachan fur. 

As Hugo approached she was fum- 
bling with the lock of her box, which had 
sprung open on the way. 

“ May I be allowed to assist you?” he 
ventured to ask, in a very respectful tone. 

The girl glanced quickly at him with 
an inquiring look. 

“T do not speak Russian,” she said, in 
her native language. 

“ But I am German also,” cried Hugo, 
delighted to have found a boud of union 
between himself and this exquisite crea- 
ture. 

But his eager tone had alarmed her, 
and after scanning him for a moment with 




















paive ‘suspicion, she coldly refused his 
offer of assistance. 

“Thank you, I do not require any help; 
I can manage it very well alone.” 

“As you please,” said Hugo, discomfited, 
withdrawing from her side and returning 
to the open street, where, in a state of con- 
siderable irritation, he paced up and down 
smoking his cigar. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed in ‘disgust, some 
ten minutes later, throwing away his weed. 
“Everything is bad in this wretched 
country ; not even the cigars are passa- 
ble!” 

He re-entered the courtyard, studiously 
refraining from glancing at that slender 
figure in the gray fur jacket, and was 
about to enter the uncongenial bar-room, 
when an obviously artificial little cough 
caused him to turn and see her standing 
in a somewhat dejected attitude near the 
still unclosed trunk. 

On her side she had been examining 
him furtively, and had come to the con- 
clusion that he did not look so very dan- 
gerous. 

“ Mr.—Mr.—German,” she began, in 
some embarrassment, “I find I cannot 
get the lock to close after all. Perhaps I 
am not strong enough,” she concluded, 
with a sigh. She said no more, but her 
blue eyes were plainly asking him to help 
her now, and to forgive his former re- 
pulse, 

It needed no more to make his ill- 
humor vanish, and directly he was at her 
side, bending down over the obstreperous 
lock, while, sitting on the trunk, she en- 
deavored to weigh down the lid. 

“Tam afraid we must change parts,” 
he said, a minute later, looking up laugh- 
ingly into her eyes from his kneeling pos 
ture. “ Youare not near heavy enough,” 
and taking her place, he easily got the ob- 
durate lid to close,and the lock was firmly 
secured. 

“Thank you,” she said, gravely, draw- 
ing on her gloves again and sitting down 
on the trunk. 
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“Shall you not catch cold out here?” 
now demanded Hugo, for he felt that the 
service he had rendered entitled him to 
pursue the acquaintance. 

“ But I cannot go inside that horrible 


room,” she answered, shuddering. “It is 
so hot and stuffy, and there is such a 
dreadful noise, and the men look so 
rough. Besides, the diligence will be here 
directly.” 

The diligence! Was it possible that 
this dainty-looking creature was to be his 
traveling companion? Hugo felt his 
heart leap up strangely at the thought, 
but he still was puzzled as to her appar- 
ent isolation. What had become of her 
carriage and servants? 

“The diligence!” he said, interroga- 
tively—“ the diligence to K ? That 
is the one I am waiting for myself; but I 
fear you will find it very rough and un- 
comfortable, much more so than.travel- 
ing in your own carriage.” 

“ My own carriage !” she exclaimed, be- 
trayed into momentary laughter. “ Count 
Froloff’s carriage, you mean! They were 
kind enough to send me this far,” she 
continued, bitterly, forgetting that she was. 
speaking to a stranger. “And now L 
must just shift for myself as best I can. 
Of course, it is nothing to them how I. 
reach, or whether I ever reach, my home. 
But I am quite able to take care of my- 
self,” she said, abruptly, drawing up into 
renewed reserve. “ And—and I am not. 
at all frightened.” 

Hugo smiled a little. 

“Then the carriage I saw has left. you 
here ?” 

“ Yes, they just drove me into.the yard 
and put me down with my box as if I: had: 
been a bundle of wares myself, and then 
they turned and drove away to the inn at 
the other end of the town. Why should 
they have stayed? They are notemy ser- 
vants, and are not paid to wait on me.” 

Hugo Weyprecht now began to under- 
stand the state of the case. This was no 
great lady such. as-he had taken her for 
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at first sight, but a simple girl of his own 
rank of life, a humble companion or gov- 
erness, apparently ; and far from experi- 
encing any sort of disappointment at the 
discovery, he was only conscious of a 
great sense of relief. 

At this moment the clumsy diligence 
rolled heavily into the yard, the jaded 
horses were replaced by less jaded ones, 
and ten minutes later the conveyance was 
ready to start. 


CHAPTER V. 


Love at first sight is no mere fevered 
invention of the poet’s overheated brain, 
and despite the inrooted egoism of our 
terribly practical and matter-of-fact age, 
it is, I am inclined to believe, of far more 
frequent occurrence than is generally sus- 
pected. If, for instance, the victims— 
those suddenly stricken—could be regis- 
tered statistically, we should, doubtless, 
find them greatly to outnumber those who 
are yearly struck dead by lightning. 
Modern science has furnished us with a 
means of resisting the fire of heaven in 
the shape of lightning conductors, thanks 
to which many people are annually saved 
from an untimely end ; but for that inward 
fire which, with equal and unexpected 
force, can strike a man surely but secretly 
to his heart’s core, no lightning conductor 
has yet been found.. 

Hugo Weyprecht wished for no light- 
ning conductor, and made not the slightest 
effort to struggle against his fate. From 
the first glimpse he had caught of Clara 
floating past him in the mist, he had felt 
drawn toward her as he had never felt 
drawn toward woman before, and by the 
time he had handed her into the diligence, 
he had quite made up his mind to win her 
for his wife if she could be won. 

He never could have told himself what 
it was about her that had thus made of 
him her slave in a few minutes. It was 
not her beauty merely, for he had seen 
plenty more beautiful women, nor was it 
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her childish helplessness, nor her equally 
childish assumption of independence, nor 
was it the ungraciousness with which she 
had at first repulsed him, nor yet the 
sweetness to which this had afterward 
given way. Perhaps it was all of these 
taken together, or more probably it was 
because she was just herself and he was 

just himself, and that, therefore, whatever 

she had done or left undone would have 

appeared perfect in his eyes. 

For something, no doubt, in this inevit- 
able result, may be reckoned the delightful 
surprise of meeting a countrywoman in an 
obscure corner of a strange land. The - 
passionate, dark-eyed, over-colored beauties 
of the country had no charm for this 
serious young German, who, on first be- 
holding Clara’s limpid eyes and soft flaxen 
tresses, felt as though, after a surfeit of 
lonely steppes and gloomy pine-forests, he 
had again caught a glimpse of the laugh- 
ing vineyards and blue Rhine waters of 
his beloved Fatherland. 

As for her—well, of course, no properly 
conducted damsel ever does fall in love at 
first sight. Such a thing is unheard of, 
and the lightning darts I spoke of can 
only be supposed to affect the coarser sex, 
just as in a forest of mixed trees the 
thunderbolt will always select the sturdy ” 
oak to fall upon, while it glides harmless 
betwixt the smooth beech stems. 

Thus Clara, beech-like, considered her- 
self intact, and hardly noticed how, in 
the course of the thirty-six hours they had 
traveled together, she had imperceptibly 
glided into intimacy with her countryman, 
and had unconsciously initiated him into 
all the little events of her uneventful life. 
She had told him all about her rather 
melancholy childhood, the dull home with 
a peevish old aunt, then her journey to 
Russia, the short, bright summer, with all 
its pleasures, and the sudden collapse of 
her hopes when her little pupil had died. 
The only thing she had not happened to 
mention to him as yet was about her 
money, not from any want of confidence, 
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but simply because there had been no oc- 
casion for so doing. 

They had had various other traveling 
companions for short stages at a time— 
two old ladies, an invalid gentleman with 
a servant, a friar, a fat horsedealer, and 
some nuns; but these had all successively 
dropped off, and on the second morning 
Hugo and Clara were the only inside oc- 
cupants of the stage-coach. 

“ How easy traveling is, after all?” she 
exclaimed, thoughtlessly. ‘“ By this even- 
ing we shall be at K , in sight of the 
railway, and after that it will be all plain 
sailing. Do you know,” she added, in a 
more confidential tone, “ that I wasactually 
frightened beforehand at the idea of this 
journey ?” 

“Yes, I know you were afraid,” an- 
swered Hugo, quietly, “and I will tell you 
something else ; you could not just at first 
make up your mind as to whether I were 
a robber, or merely a harmless indi- 
vidual.” 

Clara laughed somewhat guiltily. 

“What made you think that?” 

“Then it is true, is it not ?” 

“Perhaps,” she admitted; “but who 
told you ?” 

“Nobody. I don’t always require to be 
told things,” said Hugo in the same tone. 
“I know a great many things about you 
that you have never told me. At least, 
not with your lips.” 

“You lay claim to be all-knowing—to’ 
guess people’s thoughts ?” 

“I did not speak of people,” he replied, 
with emphasis ; “I only spoke about you. 
Thave never tried to guess the thoughts 
of another woman.” 

He spoke so earnestly that Clara felt 
herself coloring under the directness of 
his gaze. In her embarrassment she made 
an effort to turn off the subject. 

“At any rate, I am not quite as trans- 
parent as you seem to think. I can keep 
secrets when I choose. For instance, I 
will lay any wager that you do not know 
where I put: my money ?” 
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“Will you give me three guesses, like 
in the fairy tale of Rumplestiltskin ?” 

“Oh! yes; thirty guesses if you like,” 
laughed Clara. “I am quite safe.” 

“Tonly ask for three; and what will 
be my reward if I guess correctly ?” 

“You will never guess ; besides, I have 
no rewards to give.” 

“You have something to give,” said 
Hugo, very low. “ But I am willing to 
take my chance and trust to your gener- 
osity. Let me see, the money isin your 
trunk hidden under a false bottom.” 

Clara shook her head. 

“In the sole of your left boot,” said 
Hugo, after some apparent meditation. 

“Wrong again,” she cried. “ Now, for 
the last guess.” 

Then, without preparation, he quickly 
said: “It isin your fur cap. I knew it 
all along.” 

Clara now stared at him dumfoundered. 
It was not that she had any objection to 
him knowing her secret, for, had he failed 
to guess, she was en the point of telling 
him herself. Besides, he looked so up- 
right, so honest, that she was beginning to 
feel herself ready to trust him with some- 
thing far more precious than gold. But 
that he should have guessed her secret ap- 
peared to her little short of supernatural, 
for she did not know that every lover is a 
magician, and that his eyes are all-seeing. 

“How could you have known?” 

“ Nothing simpler,” said Hugo, smiling 
a little at her consternation. “I noticed 
how very careful you always were to make 
sure that your fur cap was firmly secured 
on your head, and that you never by any 
chance laid it aside for a minute, even 
when resting in the heated inn-parlor. 
In your sleep, too, you never forgot it, 
and instinctively put up your hand to feel 
if it were safe whenever the carriage 
jolted.” 

“And I thought I had hidden it so 
well,” said Clara, ruefully. “And now it 
seems that every one has guessed my 
secret.” 
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“Hardly that. You may make your 
mind easy that your fur cap is the last 
place in which robbers will think of look- 
ing for money. No one is likely to study 
you as closely as I have done, and yet—” 
he continued with a sigh—* there is one 
thing I have not yet succeeded in guessing. 
Would that I had indeed the power to 
guess your thoughts !” 

Clara made no answer. She was play- 
ing nervously with the shabby green 
tassel of the window, and looking out on 
to the snowy landscape with unseeing 
eyes. Presently, however, feeling that this 
silence was growing too significant, she 
turned round again to her. companion, 
and, with a rather obvious effort at light- 
ness, she said : 

“ Well, since you affect to be all-know- 
ing, perhaps you can likewise name the 
exact amount of money my head is at 
present worth ?” 

“How can I put a price upon what is 
priceless?” 

“ Nonsense,” said Clara, petulantly, feel- 
ing provoked with herself for not being 
more mistress of the situation, for try as 
she would to be evasive, everything she said 
seemed only to drive the conversation 
more surely into one momentous groove. 
“ That is not what I mean, but what is the 
amount of the fortune I carry inside my 
cap? Can you tell me that?” 

“Well, no,” replied Hugo. “ Here I 
must confess myself worsted at last, for 
even if you are transparent, gray fur is 
not, and soit may just as well be hundreds 


’ as thousands, or else glittering diamonds, 


which are sewed into your cap. Only if 
they are diamonds”—he added, laugh- 
ing—“ they must be very hard and un- 
comfortable, and are likely to give you a 
headache if their value is something very 
overpowering.” 

Clara now laughed also in her former 
natural manner, forgetting the momentary 
embarrassment. 

“Well, no, there is not much danger of 
my head ever being bowed down beneath 





the weight of Koh-i-noors,” she answered, 
removing the cap and turning the lining 
upward. “Seven hundred roubles in 
paper money ; perhaps not very much to 
some people, but they are all I have or 
am ever likely to possess. See here; I 
ripped up the lining at one side and have 
distributed the notes all round the edge, 
so as to avoid any appearance of thick- 
ness. Do yousee? Is it not neatly done?” 

“Very neatly, indeed,” said Hugo, but 
he was looking more at: the uncovered 
wealth of her golden plaits than at the 
gray fur cap as he said it. 

“ And you think the money is safe?” 

“ As safe as in the Bank of England,” . 
he returned. “ Not a soul will ever sus 
pect if you do not choose to enlighten 
them.” 

Clara gave a little sigh of satisfaction 
as she re-settled the cap on her head. 

After a pause Hugo resumed : 

“ Why did you say just now that it was 
easy to travel alone ?” 

“ Because it is easy.” 

“You have never tried. You are not 
alone.” 

“ Not alone ?” 

“ Well, no, unless you are cruel enough 
to count me for nothing. Am, I indeed, 
nothing ?” 

Nothing! Clara suddenly remembered 
that he had been everything and done 
everything ever since they started. He 
was so thoughtful and quicksighted in 
anticipating her wants and comforts, in 
guessing all her wishes, that she had hardly 
noticed it, and had grown already to feel 
his protection as quite natural and as.a 
matter of course. She had not thought 
about it till now, and all at once she be- 
gan to perceive what it really meant. 

Her heart was beating very fast, forshe 
felt that acrisis was athand. She hardly 

knew whether the sensation was pleasant 
or the reverse, and was only conscious of 
a girlish shrinking, which made her wish 
to put it off at all events. Not to-day, 
not just now, not in this dreadful, jolting, 




















vehicle. How could she think clearly 
and know her own mind while the rough 
motion of the diligence seemed to be 
jumbling up all her thoughts together ? 

“But you are you, andI amI,” she 
began, rather lamely, trying to ward off 
what she dreaded. “I mean that it is 
only by chance that we have been traveling 
together. You have been very kind, I 
know, for you are not obliged to take care 
of me.” But, in her innocent confusion, 
Clara had just conjured up the very 
danger she was trying to avoid. 

Hugo seized her hand, which, after a 
weak resistance, remained in his. 

“But if I desire no greater happiness 
than to take care of you through life! If 
my only hope, my only wish, is to be 
allowed—” 

The heavy jolting vehicle here came 
suddenly to a standstill, and the guard, 
putting in his head at the window, startled 
them by the information that the diligence 
could not possibly get up the next hill 
unless lightened of its occupants. 

Hugo had speedily dropped the young 
girl’shand, and jumped out, determined 
to bully, or if necessary beat, the driver 
into proceeding, but a glance at the scene 
showed him that this was no imaginary 
difficulty. 

So engrossed had they been with each 
other’s society during the last hour of the 
drive, that neither of the coach inmates 
had perceived the change which had come 
over the landscape. The snow had been 
getting deeper and deeper as they pro- 
ceeded, and now the horses had come to a 
standstill, unable to drag the unwieldy 
vehicle any further uphill. There was 
nothing for it but to get out and perform 
the ascent on foot, and Hugo found him- 
self obliged to lend his assistance in push- 
ing the carriage from behind. Luckily, 
there was a village, or rather a wretched 
hamlet, at the top of the hill, and here, 
within the dirty kitchen of the rustic pot- 
house, our travelers were forced to take 
refuge along with coachmen, peasants, 
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servants, and such like objectionable 
individuals. 

Great was their consternation when 
they were informed that the diligence 
could not possibly proceed further that 
day. This early fall of snow had sur- 
prised them all before the sledge stage- 
coaches had been got into working order, 
and a wheeled vehicle could not possibly 
work its way through the snowdrift which 
encumbered the road in advance. The 
diligence coming from the opposite 
direction had been brought up in the same 
manner, and was likewise waiting its re- 
lease some miles ahead. 

“ How far is it to K——?” asked Hugo. 

“ About eight hours when the road is 
clear, but in this weather out of the 
question. The gentlefolk will have to 
stay here over night.” 

“Impossible!” cried Clara, looking 
ready to cry. “We cannot stay in this 
dreadful hole an hour longer. Is there 
no other way of getting on?” 

A very unprepossessing Jew with red 
hair and a squint now stepped forward 
and joined the conversation. Hugo had 
meanwhile left the room to reconnoitre 
for more congenial quarters. 

“Yes, gracious lady, there is another 
way. By leaving the high road and 
taking a sledge you can be at K this 
evening. There isa country track which 
will take you there far quicker than the 
diligence could have done.” 

“T knew it!” cried Clara, triumphant. 
“Have you got a sledge, and can you 
drive us?” 

“ How should old Isaac not haveasledge, 
my pretty lady? As good asledge as you 
can wish to see. I am going to drive a 
gentleman to K to-day; we shall start 
in an hour, and if the lady chooses to go 
with us there is plenty room.” 

Hugo, soon after returning to the room, 
was.surprised and not overpleased to find 
Clara in deep conversation with the ill- 
looking Hebrew. 

“ Tt is all settled,” she called out to him, 
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gleefully, and she gave the gist of what 
the Jew had told her. 

“But the road you speak of leads 
through a deep forest, does it not?” said 
Hugo, consulting his map. He did not 
appear to be altogether delighted with the 
scheme. 

“A forest, noble gentleman? Only a 
few trees there may be, perhaps. And 
what if there is a forest? The snow will 
be less deep in the wood, and the wind 
less cold. May my body be burned in 
eternal fires if the road be not a good one.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Clara, impatiently, “ it 
is all right; let us have the sledge by all 
means.” 

“T beseech of you, Fraulein, to let me 
speak a few words to you alone before 
deciding,” said Hugo, in a low voice; “I 
have something important to say to you.” 

But Clara, feeling sure that she knew 
what it was he was about to say, feigned 
not to understand. 

“No, no, what is the use of delay, let 
us decide at once; if we lose our time we 
shall not arrive by daylight.” 

“ But indeed it would be better to wait 
for the diligence to-morrow. It would be 
ever so much more comfortable and more 
safe,” urged Hugo, with a last effort at dis- 
suading her. 

“More safe!” said Clara, scornfully. 
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“What can happen to us in a sledge? 
The worst can only be an upset, and that 
is nothing in the snow.” 

“Perhaps the gentleman is afraid of 
wolves,” put in the Jew, facetiously. “See, 
see! the beautiful young lady is by far — 
the best man of the two ;she is not afraid.” 

Hugo merely shrugged his shoulders, 
as though it were not worth while to as- 
sert his valor before such vermin, and 
merely said : 

“T have got my revolver, which will be 
answer enough for either wolf or man 
who comes in my way; but, all the same, 
I am of opinion that it would be wiser to 
wait for the diligence to-morrow.” 

“ No, no,” said Clara, slightly nettled at 
his obstinacy on this point, and perhaps 
flattered by her courage being praised even 
by a ragged Hebrew. “I have quite 
made up my mind. [I shall go by the 
sledge, at all events. You can do as you 
please; I told you I was able to travel 
alone,” she finished, playfully. 

A very attentive observer might have 
fancied that a shade of something, either 
displeasure or disappointment, had passed 
over the red-haired Jew’s face at mention 
of the revolver, but whatever it may have 
been it was gone instantly, as he glided 
from the room with obsequious alacrity to 
get ready the sledge. 
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OOR old Rube Jackson as he shuffled 
along. Shiftless—that expressive 
New England word—was written plainly 
all over him, from the battered hat to 
the tattered coat hanging from his knobby 
shoulders, from the baggy trousers that 
flopped about his thin legs to the very 
soles of the old shoes held in place by 
bits of twine and slipping restlessly up 
and down in spite of them at every step. 
Poor old Rube! Everybody called him 
so, and yet he had not reached the age of 
fifty years. Twenty-five years ago he 
had brought his young wife West, bought 
a hundred and sixty acres of land, built 
a snug log-cabin, and begun life in 
earnest. “That log-cabin,” he said, and 
he meant it, “ would not be home long ;” 
but the years had gone by, the hundred 
and’ sixty acres had dwindled to sixty, 
and the log-cabin, with only the addition 
of a “lean-to” at its back in which the 
cooking was done, was still the abiding 
place of his family, which now consisted 
of himself, wife, two boys of twelve and 
fourteen years respectively, and one girl 
of eighteen or twenty years. Several 
other children had been’ born to him by 
his faithful wife, but fortunately for 
them—parents and children both, I mean 
—the¥ had soon been taken from a world 
which evidently had no use for them. 
And now this gloomy November evening 
of which I write sees “Old Rube” slowly 
shuffling homeward. His wife, a tall, thin 
woman, her scanty hair fastened in a little 
knot on top of her head, her arms, the 
color of leather and of about the same 
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texture, bare to the elbows, her scanty 
garments clinging closely about her, 
stands leaning on the rail fence in front 
of the cabin awaiting his slow approach. 

“Did you get that tea, Rube?” she 
calls before he is within fifty yards of 
her. Rube stops suddenly, lifts his head, 
takes his hands from his pockets, then 
slowly advances. 

“Can’t you speak ?” shouts his wife. 

Still no answer. Mrs. Jackson begins 
to climb the fence, seeing which Rube, 
who is near enough now to speak in his 
usual low drawl, says: “’Mandy, I clean 
forgot it; you see, Mandy, I had busi- 
ness to ‘tend.” 

“ Will you shut up, Rube Jackson ?” 
interrupts the irate woman. “ What busi- 
ness did you ever attend to in yer life? 
Lordy! ef I only’d listened to Uncle 
Andy,” and she darted across the yard 
and disappeared inside the cabin before 
her husband reached the fence. 

Would you like to know what “ Uncle 
Andy” had said. Ah, me! it was years 
ago. When Amanda Lewis was a bright, 
pretty girl, living with this old uncle, who 
had taken her on the death of her parents, 
when she was a child of a few years, to 
his own home and tenderly cared for 
her until she arrived at womanhood. 
“’Mandy,” he had said, “it hurts me 
mightily to see the girl I raised so keer- 
ful, an’ her so smart an’ good lookin’, 
throwin’ of herself away on a feller like 
that Rube Jackson. He's no airthly 
’count, an’ that air fiddle of his’n takes 
him inter bad company.” 
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And ’Mandy had interrupted him then 
with, “O uncle! you’re sot agin Rube 
’cause he aint a plodder like Bob Thorn- 
ton, an’ ’cause he fiddles a little. He 
says he’s goin’ to settle down when he 
has sombody to keep him company.” 
But the old man shook his head. 

“T never knowed a fiddler,” he said, 
“at was good for anything else, "Mandy, 
an’ as for Bob Thornton, his wife’ll ride 
in her carriage, you mark my words, 
while Rube Jackson’s wife will scratch a 
pore woman’s nose as long as she lives ; 
but you’re your own woman, Mandy, an’ 
I’ve said my say, you’ll do as you please ; 
but, as I said, it hurts, "Mandy, it hurts,” 
and the good old man turned and left 
her. And a few days after she had 
married Rube and they had come West, 
in company with that same Bob Thorn- 
ton, who had speedily consoled himself 
after her rejection of him with a neigh- 
bor’s pretty daughter, and all Uncle 
Andy had said had come true. Bob 
Thornton was Esquire Thornton now, 
and his wife and ehildren lived in a big, 
comfortable house and rode in their car- 
riage, while she, Rube Jackson’s wife, 
was glad to get Mrs. Thornton’s rag car- 
pets to weave, and more than once had 
been indebted to the “’Squire” for the 
necessaries of life. It was a bitter pill, 
for "Mandy Jackson was an ambitious, 
proud-spirited, industrious woman, and 
since the few children left her had grown 
from “under her feet,” and she had ob- 
tained a rude loom, she had managed to 
maintain the family herself, with the 
little aid her children could give in culti- 
vating the few acres of good ground left 
them. 

On this evening she was feeling un- 
usually depressed. The winter. school in 
the district had opened, and her boys 
could not attend. The winter supply of 
wood was not yet hauled from the timber, 
and the corn wasstill ungathered. Lydia, 
the daughter, was just recovering from an 
attack of fever, and in caring for her the 
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time needful for other things had been 
occupied. Now, as the family gathered 
about the table and began their simple 
meal, the mother saw how the sick girl, in 
spite of herself, turned from bacon and 
corn-bread, which formed the principal 
dishes. “ Yer pap forgot the tea, Liddy,” 
she said, “ but I scalded some milk fur ye 
an’ yer’s a bit of that ‘chip beef’ Mrs, 
Thornton sent. Can’t yer eat it?” 

“T’m not hungry, mother,” said the 
girl; “don’t worry bout me; my head 
aches a little, an’ I’m tired, that’s all.” 

“T’m sorry bout the tea, Liddy,” said 
the father, “ but it’s a fact I was botherin’ 
*bout the boys goin’ to school, an’ I’ve 
settled it; they kin start to-morrer ; I’ve 
hired a ‘hand.’” And he looked com- 
placently at his wife, who, putting the 
coffee-pot down rather emphatically, ex- 
claimed : 

“Hired a hand! Is the man drunk or 
crazy? Who’s goin’ to pay yer hand, that’s 
what I want to know ?” 

“He’s goin’ to work for his board,” 
said Rube, doggedly ; “said hog an’ hominy 
was all he wanted an’ a blanket or so at 
nights; he’ll sleep in the stable loft.” 
And pushing his chair back from the 
table, he stepped to the fireplace and took 
an old violin from where it hung above 
the rude mantel-shelf. 

“ Now, pap,” said his wife, “for land’s 
sake, think of Liddy’s head.” 

“I’m not goin’ to play yer,” he said, 
tucking the instrument under his arm, 
“T’m goin’ to ‘Haggerty’s’ fur that air 
‘ hand ;’ he’s to meet me there.” 

Wife and children exchanged glances. 
They knew how “ pap ” would come home 
from “ Haggerty’s,” the low drinking: 
place in the edge of town called “ Hag- 
gerty’sdoggery ”—why doggery, I wonder? 
dogs do not drink at such places and it is 
an insult to the creatures to call such 
dens doggeries—which of late he had 
begun to frequent. 

“Mother,” said Lydia, as the door 
closed .behind her father, “pap acts 























queer lately.” The mother sighed, then 
began bustling about clearing up the 
dishes. 

Next morning, as the family, except the 
father, who had not left his bed, were eating 
breakfast, a knock was heard on the cabin 
door, and as Mrs. Jackson called “Come in” 
it was opened, and a dark, slender man, 
roughly dressed and apparently about 
twenty-five years of age, entered the room. 
He was not an ill-looking fellow at first 
glance; but later, his narrow forehead, 
sullen lips, and ferrety eyes, set so near to- 
gether that they seemed almost trying to 
hide under the bridge of his nose, gave 
one an unfavorable impression. He came 
in rather hesitatingly, and politely asked, 
“Does Mr. Jackson live here?” 

It was the “ hand.” 

Mrs. Jackson placed a chair at the table 
for him, Lydia found a plate, knife, and 
fork, and soon, with the appetite of—it 
seemed—a very hungry man, he was rap- 
idly making away with the food before him. 

Mr. Jackson soon made his appearance 
and ordered the boys to get ready for 
school, an order which Mrs. Jackson did 
not countermand, although a close observer 
might have seen a look of suspicion and 
aversion on her face as she left the table 
after observing the “ hand ” pretty closely. 

“ Liddy,” she remarked to her daughter 
when the two were left alone, and the girl 
was preparing to take her seat at the loom, 
which occupied one end of the kitchen, 
“Liddy, there’s something wrong about 
that man. What’s astrong feller like that 
workin’ fur his board fur, do you reckon? 
I tell you he’s done somethin’ or other.” 

Lydia coughed. “We can’t help it if 
he has, mother,” she answered, “and I am 
so glad the boys are to go toschool. I 
want to hurry with the carpet. Mrs. 
Thornton needs it, she says, and when she 
pays for it we can get Sammy a new 
’rithmetic.” 

A week after the “hand’s” arrival 
Sammy and Tom Jackson came home from 
school greatly excited. Two horses had 
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been stolen in the neighborhood, and 
they were first to bring the news, they 
thought, and were surprised to find “ pap” 
had heard it. “’Squire Thornton stopped 
at the fence about noon,” he said, “ and told 
us; wanted Davis—the ‘ hand ’—to help 
track the thieves, but he said he’s hired 
to work for me,” and pap drew himself up 
proudly. “Howsomever, I’m goin’ to a 
meetin’ at ’Squire’s to-night to help get up 
a Vig’lance Committy. Seems there’s been 
right smart stealin’ lately round-a-bout— 
though we didn’t know it.” 

“Them as:has nothin’ to lose needn’t 
fear thieves,” said Mrs. Jackson, senten- 
tiously. 

“That ’Squire Thornton,” remarked 
Davis, “is pretty well off, aint he? He 
was ridin’ a fine animal. Ef thar’s hoss 
thieves about he better lock his stables.” 

“He'll do that,” said Jackson. “ You 
bet his horses are safe. He’s one of the 
lucky ones. Why, he’s no better off when 
we cum yer than I was, and now look at 
him! tell yer, no matter what kind o’ 
season ’tis, his crop’s good ; other folks’ 
horses dies, his don’t; seems like luck’s 
always for him, an’ he begun with mighty 
little more’n I did, but luck’s always been 
down on me, an’ you know it, Mandy” 
—turning to his wife, who was listening, 
with a satirical look on her thin, weather- 
beaten face. 

“Yes, I know it,” she said, slowly, “ but 
you had one thing he didn’t, Rube, you 
had a fiddle, an’ as you say, he had luck.” 
Then her mood changed, her eyes flashed, 
she spoke sharply. 

“Luck ! luck ! Indeed ! luck had nothin’ 
to do with it. If you’d worked like he did, 
’stead of lazin’ ’round fiddlin’ an’ drinkin’ 
—but what’s the use talkin’,” she broke 
off, and went out, slamming the door after 
her. 

“That’s her way,” said Rube; “you 
mustn’t mind her, Davis ; she blames me 
with everything, as if a man could change 
his luck.” 

“ Wimmin’s 


queer,” replied Davis, 
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glancing at Lydia, who was seated oppo- 
site him at the supper-table, where the 
conversation took place. 

“ Pap,” interrupted one of the boys, “ef 
anybody’d steal Joe Thornton’s nag he'd 
kill ’em, wouldn’t he ?” 

His father laughed. “Catchin’s ’fore 
killin’, I reckon, an’ hoss thieves is gin’rally 
smart chaps,” he replied. 

He pushed his chair back from the table 
and rose to his feet. 

“ You better go with me to the ’Squire’s,” 
he said, addressing the hired man. 

“No, I’m going to town awhile to- 
night,” was the answer, and buttoning 
their coats closely and tying woolen com- 
forters about their necks, the two men left 
the house together. 

“Liddy,” said Sam, as the door was 
shut after them, “did you know Joe 
Thornton had got home ?” 

Lydia’s face flushed as she answered in 
the negative. 

“Well, he has, and I s’pect he'll be 
here ’fore long, ’cause—” 

But the cause was not given, for the 
mother just then came into the kitchen, 
and her appearance was a signal for leay- 
ing the table and getting to work. 

“Liddy,” she said, “I’ll do the dishes 
an’ you go to the loom. Miss Harris wants 
her carpet soon as we can get it done.” 

The girl seated herself and soon the 
shuttle was flying to and fro, while Mrs. 
Jackson hastily cleared away the table and 
the boys went to work at their lessons. 

“Mother,” said Sam, suddenly, laying 
his slate and pencil down, “is there a 
good fire in the room ?” 

“ You git yer lessons,” said the mother, 
sharply. 

“ Well, it’s nothing to me,” said Sam, in 
an injured tone. “ Ef company comes—” 

“Hold yer tongue. Who'd you think 
come yer to-night ?”’ but just then a sharp 
rap at the front door caused Mrs. Jackson 
to pause,'and then call “Come in” in a 
shrill voice, as she opened the door lead- 
ing from the kitchen into the room. At 
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the same moment the outer door was flung 
open and a tall, good-looking youth walked 
in. 

“Why, Joe Thornton!” ejaculated 
the woman, in. asurprised tone. “ When 
did you come? Take acheer. Liddy!” 
but her daughter did not answer her sum- 
mons very promptly, and she hastily—for 
Mrs. Jackson did everything hastily, in 
marked contrast to her husband, who did 
everything leisurely—turned back into 
the kitchen. 

“Didn’t I say so?” questioned Sam, as 
his sister went to meet the guest. 

Mrs. Jackson made no answer, but took 
her daughter’s place at the loom. 

The hours went by. The boys finished - 
their studies for the next day, and climbed 
to the loft and sought rest from their 
labor. 

Swiftly the shuttle flew and the clack, 
clack of the loom was all the sound that 
broke the stillness of the kitchen as Mrs. 
Jackson toiled. 

The room door was softly opened at 
last, and the two young people drew near 
her. 

“ Mother,” said Lydia. The woman 
at the loom turned her head quickly. 

“May I say mother too?” said the 
young man. “ You see, Mrs. Jackson,” he 
went on, hurriedly, “ Liddy and me want 
to marry ef you’re willin’.” 

For a minute there was dead silence. 
With the shuttle in one hand the other 
resting on the loom, the mother sat look- 
ing steadily at the two, who stood hand-in- 
hand beside her. 

Then, with a voice that shook a little 
as she spoke, “ Yer folks, Joe!” was all 
she said. 

“My folks,” said Joe. “ Well, it’s me as 
wants to marry Liddy, and I wanted to be 
sure of her an’ her folks first, but I reckon 
it'll be all right at our house. Our folks all 
thinks lots of Liddy, an’ you know it.” 

Another silence. The youngsters were 
getting restless, when, raising her head, 
which had been dropped, as if in thought, 












Mrs. Jackson said, “Joe, kin you fid- 
dle?” 

Somewhat surprised at the question, 
Joe hastily replied in the negative, but 
added, “I might learn if you want me 
to.” 

The woman’s eyes flashed. “ Learn !” 
sheexclaimed, angrily. ‘“ None o’ yer pok- 
ing fun at me, Joe Thornton. Ef thought 
you'd ever be a fiddler, I see Liddy in her 
grave afore you’d git her. Go back in 
the room now,” she went on. “ I’ve nothin’ 
again you, Joe, an’ I hope you and Liddy 
‘ll be happy an’ have better times than— 
There, go away, I’m busy.” 

The next morning at breakfast the boys 
asked eagerly about the Vigilance Com- 
~ mittee, but Mr. Jackson had little infor- 

mation to give, and that was of so unsatis- 
factory a nature that his wife exclaimed, 
impatiently, “I don’t believe you ever 
went near Thornton’s last night. You 
jist let on you was goin’ there and then 
went to town.” 

“No, no, Mandy,” replied her husband, 
“T never went to town, but fact is I 
started fer ’Squire’s and I was passin’ ole 
man Riley’s he come out an’ hailed me, 
said there was a passel of youngsters in 
the house as wanted todance. Bill Jones 
had promised to fiddle fer ’em, but he 
hadn’t come an’ they’s awful disapinted.” 
There Mrs. Jackson interrupted the nar- 
rative. 

“You needn’t goon,” she said. “Of 
course, you went in an’ fiddled for ’em. 
Much you care if every hoss in the neigh- 
borhood’s stole.” 

“Now, Mandy,” said Rube, “I didn’t 
go in till the ole man said he’d pay me, 

an’ I airned a dollar.” 

“A dollar,” his wife returned, scorn- 
fully. “I'd like to see it.” — 

Rube’s eyes fell. “ Well,” heanswered, 
deprecatingly, “the ole man said he’d 
hand it to me some other time. You see, 
’Mandy—” 

“Oh! shut up!” cried Mandy, “I don’t 
want to hear any more about it.” 
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During this colloquy, Lydia, glancing at 
the “hand,” who sat opposite her at the 
table, just as her father announced his 
having failed to attend the meeting at 
Thornton’s, noticed a strange expression 
cross his face, a look of mingled surprise 
and anger, which vanished as he caught 
her eyes resting on him. She wondered 
why he cared whether her father attended 
the meeting, and when the family left the 
table and she and her mother were alone 
in the kitchen she mentioned the inci- 
dent. 

“T tell you, Liddy,” said her mother, 
“there is something wrong about that 
man. What’s the reason he will sleep in 
the barn these cold nights when I wanted 
him to go in the loft with the boys lessen 
it’s ’cause he can be out o’ nights an’ us 
not know it? an’ the other night when I 
sot up so late I thought I’d get a little 
wood in afure I went to bed,as I had 
burnt all the boys brought in, so I slipped 
out-doors as easy as I could; it was pitch 
dark, an’ I stood still a minit to git my 
eyes so I could see a little, an’ Iheard a 
man talking low at the fence. You better 
believe I listened, for I was sartin’ it were 
that Davis, but not a word didI get hold 
of till the man he was talkin’ to started 
off, saying pretty loud, ‘ Well, you better 
be in a hurry, fer I’m gittin’ darn tired of 
stayin’ at that ‘old camp.’ Now, Liddy, 
what’s anybody doin’ at the old camp’s 
what I want to know ?” 

The girl thought a moment before she 
spoke, then asked: “ Did you tell pap, 
mother?” 

Mrs. Jackson’s face reddened through 
its thick coat of sunburn as she said: 
“No, Liddy, I didn’t; I’s afeard, since 
your pap’s got to goin’ to Haggerty’s so 
much.” 

Her daughterinterrupted her. “Mother, 
don’t say anymore. Pap’s an honest man, 
anyhow. I know he’s doin’ bad enough, 
but if he thought Davis was a thief he’d 
git rid of him.” 

The low tones of a violin at this instant 
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fell on the ears of the two women, and 
they looked at each other for a time in 
silent dismay. Then Lydia whispered, 
“ What if pap heard us?” 

“ No danger,” said her mother. “He’s 
took a notion to fiddle, and there he’ll 
set and scrape, scrape till I’m tired.” 

But just then came a vigorous rap at 
the front door of the cabin, and the violin 
ceased its complaining as Rube called, 
“Come in!” Surely it was Joe Thornton’s 
voice that spoke that cherry “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Jackson,” and the women ex- 
changed glances, while Lydia’s face crim- 
soned as her mother said, smilingly, 
“ Well, Joe is in a hurry, sure.” 

“ Mother,” said Rube, opening the door 
leading into the kitchen, “come in. 
There’s Joe Thornton, an’ he says their 
big bay horse is gone. Tuk out o’ the 
stable last night.” 

“O Joe!” ejaculated Lydia. Then, 
the young man approached, she drew back 
and was silent. 

“ What was you going to say, Liddy?” 
said Jog. 

The girl glanced at her mother in- 
quiringly. Mrs. Jackson understood 
her. 

“Mebbe your horse got out o’ the 
stable an’ you’ll find him,” she said. 

“ Nosuch luck,” wasthe reply. “ We’ve 
been hunting him since four o’clock this 
morning. He was taken after midnight, 
I know,” glancing at Lydia and smiling 
as she blushed. “And how he could have 
been got out of the neighborhood in so 
short a time I can’t see. But there’sa 
dozen men out, and I thought I'd inquire 
where that ‘hand’ of yours is, Mr. Jack- 
son ?” turning to Rube, who stood, violin 
in hand, gazing earnestly at the speaker. 

“ Who, Davis? Why, he’s down in ole 
man Riley’s timber cuttin’ wood. Do you 
want him ?” said Rube. 

“T thought he might help us find the 
horse,” answered Joe. 

“ Joe,” said Mrs. Jackson, “I have an 
idee. If you’ll take some men an’ go down 
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to the ‘old camp’ you'll find somethin’, 
if you don’t find your horse.” As she 
spoke to Joe she kept her eyes on her 
husband’s face, ‘but its expression only 
changed to surprise as he slowly drew the 
bow of his fiddle across the strings, pro- 
ducing a most woeful sound. 

Now the “old camp,” as it was called, 
was an ancient rude log building, which 
had been built some fifteen years before 
in an unfrequented, wild spot among the 
ravines along the creek, where the timber 
was large and the undergrowth so thick 
that it was almost impossible to get through 
it by the men of the vicinity for the pur- 
pose of secreting their horses, and some- 
times themselves, when bands of soldiers— 
the “war” being then in progress—were 
in the neighborhood. 

Joe looked his astonishment, then ex- 
claimed : “I believe you’ve hit it, Mrs, 


as’ Jackson. I’ll take your advice. But say, 


Jackson,” as that individual laid down 
his violin and picked up his hat ; “ you 
stay here—or no, goto the timber and keep 
an eye on that ‘hand’ of yourn. Don’t 
let him know you’re watchin’ him.” 

“Why, Joe,” said Rube, “you don’t 
think Davis—” 

“T can’t lose any more time now, Mr 
Jackson,” said Joe, as he turned to the 
door. “Liddy, step out here a minute, 
will you?” and as’ Lydia obediently fol- 
lowed him he slipped one arm round het 
and whispered, “ It’s all our fault, Liddy; 
I surely did not see to the stable door last 
night.” 

“ But, Joe,” she answered, 
you track the thief?” 
“ On this frozen earth, Liddy ?” — 

ing his foot on the hard ground. 

“Of course not. I did not think. 0 


“ couldn’t 


Joe! I do hope you'll get your horse,” shé 
said. 

“So do I, Wonder why your mother 
thought of the ‘old camp? But I haven't 
time to ask now. One kiss, Liddy—there’s , 
your father, good-bye,” and Joe was over 
the fence and on his horse’s back before 




















slow-going Rube Jackson stepped over 
the threshold. 

To the two women left in the cabin the 
morning hours dragged heavily. In spite 
of herself, Mrs. Jackson felt anxious about 
her husband. What if, influenced by bad 
men, he had, when in liquor, been engaged 
with them in their unlawful business, and 
what if through her means he should be 
found out? ‘She grew so faint that Lydia 
wasfrightened. “ Mother,” she said, “ I'll 
tell you, pap has nothin’ to do with the 
stealin’. He thinks that Davis is an honest 
man.” 

“Q Liddy!” cried the poor woman, 
“if yer Uncle Andy know’d. I’m glad 
he don’t. It’s all along o’ that ere fiddle, 
Liddy. He’d never got in sich company if 
it hadn’t been for that.” 

“ Never mind now, mother,” said Lydia, 
“Jet’s get the house cleaned up before the 
men get back,” and so, by getting her busy 
at her usual employment, the girl succeeded 
in partially soothing her. 

About eleven o’clock the sound of 
wagon wheels on the road summoned both 
women to the door. It was their own 
team, and Mr. Jackson and his “ hand” 
were with it. 

“Dinner ready ?” called Rube, as he saw 
the cabin door opened. 

“Tt will be by the time you unload,” 
was'the answer. And Mrs. Jackson came 
out in the yard and stepped up on the 
stile block. A noise as of the tramping 
of many horses caused the two men to look 
up the road, and turning her head she 
saw, a8 they did, a dozen mounted men ap- 
proaching at a gallop. She glanced at 
Davis. His face flushed, then paled. Lifting 
his eyes-to hers, something in their ex- 
pression seemed to startle him: With an 
oath, he turned and was off likea flash 
down the road ; but quick as he was, Mrs. 
Jackson was quicker, and in less time 
than it: takes to tell she had her arms 
about him and was screaming, “ Rube! 
Liddy! help! help!” at the top of her 
Voice, 
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To Rube’s credit be it said, he responded 
to her cries by moving faster than he had 
ever been known to in his life, and by the 
time the horsemen reached the scene, 
Davis was stretched full length on the 
ground, with Rube holding his feet firmly, 
while Mrs. Jackson, with Lydia’s help, 
had his hands fastened with a hitching- 
strap and sat composedly on his body 
holding him down. 

At the “old camp” had been found 
not only Davis’s accomplice and the 
*Squire’s bay horse, but a goodly quantity 
of blankets and provisions, showing plainly 
the thieves had made their headquarters 
there for some time. 

It appeared there were several men 
engaged in the business, Davis and the 
one found at the camp getting the horses, 
hiding them, and keeping them until it was 
prudent for some other of the gang to get 
them out of the country. 

No suspicion attached to Jackson. 
“ Hasn’t get-up enough for a thief,” said 
one. “ A good-hearted fellow, if he’d let 
liquor alone,” said another. 

“T tell you, Mrs. Jackson,” said Squire 
Thornton, as he took charge of her prisoner, 
“we are all under great obligations to you. 
You not only secured this man, but ”—she 
interrupted him— 

“You aint no call to thank me,” she 
said; “ I despised that man Davis from the 
first time I sot eyes on him, an’ ef it 
hadun’t been fur—” She broke off her 
words suddenly, sprang on the stile block, 
and was over the fence and in the house 
before the group had time to think. In 
an instant she was back with her hus- 
band’s precious violin in her hand: 
Flinging it down, she seized the axe, which 
lay near, and with one powerful blow 
shattered the instrument into kindling- 
wood. 

“Q ’Mandy!” exclaimed her hus- 
band, while every one else stood in silence, 
and Joe involuntarily drew close to 
Lydia, who watched her mother with a 
frightened face. 





“Well,” said Mrs. Jackson, facing her 
lord, “I have done what I’d oughter done 
twenty-five years ago; ef I had, we 
wouldn’t been a harborin’ horse thieves 
today.’ And then, to her husband’s 
horror, her daughter’s terror, and her 
neighbors’ surprise, Mrs. Jackson did 
what she never in her life had done 
before—she threw up her hands and 
dropped in a dead faint on the frozen 
ground. 

They picked her up and carried her 
tenderly in-doors. “ Joe,” said the ’Squire, 
and his eyes twinkled quizzically, “I guess 
you better stay here while we take the 
prisoners to town. Liddy’s too bad 
scared to be left just now; an’ say, Joe, 
don’t ever take to fiddlin’, ’cause your 
wimmin folks mightn’t like it.” And 
shaking with laughter, as he saw Joe’s 
red face and confused look, the Squire 
strode out of the cabin. 
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I need not describe the trial. Suffice 
it to say, the thieves were convicted and 
sent to prison, from which place the 
quondam “hand” sent Mrs. Jackson 
word he “had no grudge against her, 
He always liked pluck, and she was the 
pluckiest woman he ever saw.” 

I assure you, my reader, that in the 
spring, when Joe Thornton and Lydia 
Jackson were united in the “holy bonds 
of matrimony” by the “ circuit rider,” on 
his monthly round of preaching in the 
Thornton settlement, there was no sound 
of the violin in Mr. Jackson’s home. As 
for that worthy man, the incident of the 
broken fiddle, the capture of the horse 
thieves, and, more than all, his wife’s 
fainting fit, so impressed him that he 
visits “ Haggerty’s” no more, and, in con- 
sequence, bids fair to become a good 
husband and father and a useful citizen. 

MRS. E. V. WILSON. 
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S it is winter and cold, the panels of 

precious wood, delicately adorned 

with incomparable art, are closed around 

the Prince, making a cozy little chamber 

of the hall in which he is seated, with his 

arm resting on an inlaid table, and a 
thoughtful look on his face. 

Several rich robes lined with wadded 
silk lie over one another and cross their 
different colored collars over the Daimio's 
breast, while near the shoulder, em- 
broidered in gold upon the sleeve, may be 
observed a sort of star formed of five 
balls surrounding a sixth. This is the 
well-known emblazonment of the very 
illustrious house of Kauga, which in all 
the islands of Japan is only equaled by 
those of Sheudai and Satsouma. 





Yes, this Prince who thus meditates 
alone in his palace is very powerful, very 
rich, very celebrated. His people ad- 
mire and fear him; his vassals are ready 
to die for him; his slightest wishes are 
laws to those around him; and yet to-day 
he feels himself miserable, feeble, poor— 
deplorably poor—in imagination, since for 
several days past he has been trying to 
think of some surprise—some gift for his 
daughter’s sixteenth birthday, and not a 
single idea has come to him. 

The fact is that this Princess, who will 
be sixteen on the morrow, already pos- 
sesses all that can possibly be possessed— 
wonderful birds, fantastic fish, extra 
ordinary dogs, expensive horses, car- 
riages, palaces—everything she could wish 























for, and even marvels she could never 
have thought of have been brought to 
her from foreign lands. 

The Daimio shakes his head as he now 
admits that he has spoiled this beloved 
child; that in lavishing so much upon 
her he has allowed her to exhaust the 
wealth of the world at the very start of 
her young life. 

What can he do more? His power is 
atanend. He has nothing left to offer 
his little girl which can please her with 
the charm of novelty. 

Then what is the use of being a prince? 

A long time he sits looking through 
the shaded transparence of the window, 
gazing disconteritedly over the dreary, 
dismantled gardens—over the gray and 
rainy sky. 

What can she possibly desire? 

Suddenly he rises. “I will go and see 
her,” he says to himself ; “ perhaps I can 
divine her caprice without her ever sus- 
pecting.” 

He strikes a gong suspended by a 
silken cord from the teeth of a bronze 
animal. The panels slide noiselessly 
apart, showing the perspective of the halls 
filled with the samourais, pages, guards, 
servants. The samourais—noble vassals 
wearing two swords—bow profoundly, 
while the pages and servants prostrate 
themselves with their foreheads to the 
earth, 

“T am going to visit my daughter,” 
says the Daimio. 

An escort forms, and the guards run on 
before to notify the pages of the Prin- 
cess, 

In a pleasant room of her own palace 
Faiki, which is to say: Sunbeam, was 
seated, according to custom, on the white 
matting, and the folds of her magnificent 
robes with their immense trains were sym- 
metrically arranged around her in fan 
shape, in waves, in little hills. There 
were alk sorts of tissues of diverse tints 
and very soft; but the most abundant 
stuff was a sky-blue satin with fine black 
VOL. LVII.—32. 
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embroideries, representing flower petals 
entangled in spider’s webs. 

The young girl’s complexion was 
creamy white. Her little mouth, red- 
dened by some cosmetic, had rather heavy 
lips, which, when parted, showed two rows 
of teeth as white and regular as grains of 
rice. Her eyebrows were shaven and 
replaced by two little black lines drawn 
very high on the forehead. After the 
fashion of princesses, her long, unbound 
hair waved over her back and was lost in 
the folds of her attire. 

The maids of honor formed a half 
circle around their mistress, and before 
her on the other side of a light, sculptured 
balustrade a dancer in a long robe, 
with floating sleeves to imitate wings, and 
wearing a singular gold headdress, moved 
slowly as she waved her fan to the accom- 
paniment of an orchestra. of musicians 
playing on the gotto, the biva, three sorts 
of flutes, a drum, and a tambourine. 

When the Prince entered the per- 
formance ceased, and Faiki quickly hid 
her mouth behind one of her embroidered 
sleeves, which was a tender and modest 
salutation to her father. 

He smiled with delight at the sight of 
his idolized daughter’s beauty and grace. 

She rose and went to meet him, her 
silks, satins, and brocades training behind 
her in rustling undulations, 

He greeted her by every flattering 
name. Mouroui, the Matchless; Reifé, 
Transcendent Beauty; Reikio, Heavenly 
Sweetness. Then he asked if she were 
happy; if there was nothing she longed 
for. ; 

“Ah! illustrious Prince! adored father!” 
she cried, throwing her supple body into a 
pretty attitude of despair, “how can I 
be happy when the earth is sad? how 
smile when the heavens weep? the gods 
were cruel to create winter. Alas! we 
have not even snow to give us the illusion 
of spring bloom. I feel like a poor, exiled 
plant, which droops yet cannot die. I have 
composed an outa upon this idea,” she 
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added, with a coquettish smile; and drop- 
ping her long, fringed eyelids modestly, 
she repeated the short poem, beating the 
rhythm with her fan. 

“T will have your outa illustrated by 
the most famous artist in the realm,” said 
the Prince ; “but alas! I am not a god, to 
hasten the springtime.” 

Regretfully he withdrew, anxious and 
heavy-hearted. “It is evident that she 
desires nothing but the spring,” he said to 
himself, and he paused to listen to the 
sharp whistling of the wind. 

The day was fast closing and the morrow 
would find him unprepared. 

“Springtime!” he murmured, as he re- 
turned to his room and resumed his former 
position. Then, abruptly, his troubleturned 
to anger. He sent for his Prime Minister. 

The Nai-Dai-Tsin ran with bent back, 
and while glibly mouthing his compliment 
observed his sovereign’s sombre visage and 
augured nothing good. The Prince was 
silent for a moment, as if he hesitated to 
give an extravagant command; but after 
an irritated movement of his shoulders, he 
spoke in a hard tone: 

“ To-morrow is my daughter’s birthday. 
I desire—you understand ?—J desire that 
by dawn to-morrow all the trees and shrubs 
of the park, and all the surrounding 
country, be covered with flowers as in the 
spring. Go!” 

“ Master, you shall be obeyed,” replied 
the Minister, retiring with profound bows. 

But once outside, confounded, over- 
come, he wrung his hands under the long 
sleeves that concealed them. “It is exile, 
death,” he groaned; “yes, death; for I 
have no time to escape, to flee far enough. 
In the very height of my prosperity the 
blow has fallen!” His limbs tottered 
under him, he had to support himself 
against the wall. “What have I done to 
be disgraced ? Nothing,” he assured him- 
self, after a severe examination of his con- 
science. “It is for his daughter. He 


really intends to command the blossoms 
to burst forth !” 


The wretched man stood 
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for a long time rolling his head like a 
leaden ball above his breast, but soon 
shook it with a resolute air. “Come! let 
us be worthy of our race. A Japanese 
does not tremble before death. It will 
not be in vain that I have taken lessons 
in suicide since my childhood. Let ussee: 





‘here is the sword for—yes, yes, exactly ; 


and then the dagger which—hum, hum, 
of course—” 

He drew the sword; but the weapon 
remained at arm’s length, the point rest- 
ing on the ground. Might there not be 
some way to simulate springtime, and in- 
stead of ruin and suicide come to high 
honor? 

“ Let us not despair too soon ; there will 
always be time enough to die.” 

He jumped with terror as he saw the 
darkness falling and the palace lamps be- 
ginning to be lit. The immense park and 
all the surrounding country, and only one 
night! He sheathed his sword while he 
ran, and entering his house, assembled the 
Council. Without permitting his col- 
leagues td be seated, he told them of the 
Prince’s extravagant command. 

“This order must be executed on pain 
of death before daybreak,” he said, regard- 
less of the dismayed looks around him. 
“ The Prince is in a terrible mood ; he will 
show no mercy. Listen and try to grasp 
the idea which has come to me, and which 
may save us all. Every man, woman, 
girl, and boy, nobles, tradespeople, pea- 
sants, must set to work with silk, velvet, 
satin, cotton, or paper, and make artificial 
flowers. Let them cut up their garments, 
destroy the embroidered hangings, screens, 
the matting on the floor—anything that 
seems to them good, they will lose nothing 
by it. Before dawn the flowers must be tied, 
nailed, glued on the trees and shrubs, the 
best specimens near the paths, the coarser 
ones further off and on the high boughs. 
Let the artists direct the decorations and 
give touches with the brush wherever 
needed. I will superintend all and try to 
foresee everything, and our safety is well 




















worth this effort. Take the army; make 
use of everything; no one must eat or 
sleep this night. Go, and if you value 
our lives, be quick.” 

Without a word the Ministers departed, 
rather, let me say, they flew. 

In less than an hour later there was not 
a palace or house in the city, not a hut 
in the country, where the inmates were 
not fabricating flowers with feverish haste, 
and any one who had looked from the roof 
of the Kauga palace a little after mid- 
night over the park and its vicinity might 
have seen thousands of lanterns rolling, 
jumping, and running along the ground 
like will o’ the wisps. But at that time 
the illustrious Daimio was snoring behind 
ascreen of gilded iron-wood, and the in- 
comparable Princess was half reclining on 
her couch under a lamp shaded by thin 
leaves of mother-of-pearl. She turned 
over the pages of a volume of poems try- 
ing to find one about Springtime which 
she might carry into a dream. 

The next. morning her tirewomen had 
just dressed her when Faiki heard the 
music of an orchestra and the sound of 
singing under her windows. 

“Ah! to be sure, it is my birthday,” 
she said, with a movement of annoyance ; 
“T wonder why I was born in winter?” 

The window shutters were thrown open. 
“Dear lady! only look out and see what 
a lovely day it is!” 

The sky had indeed entered into the 
conspiracy, and from her softest blue shone 
a pale golden sun. Languidly the Prin- 
cess advanced to the outer gallery and 
leaned over the balustrade. Then what 
acry of suprise and joy! What did she 
see there? was it possible ? flowers, flowers! 
everywhere flowers ! Springtime had come! 
She passed her hand over hereyes, think- 
ing it must be adream. “ What!” she ex- 
claimed, turning in all directions as she 
ran from one end of the balcony to the 
other: “ Almond blossoms! peach bloom! 
and the shrubs, the bushes, and the trees !. 
what a miracle !” 
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Visitors came thronging by every ave- 
nue to pay their respects to the Princess. 
Noblemen on horseback, gentlemen in 
chariots drawn by oxen, or in the norimo- 
nos, while the court had left the palace to 
gather on the terraces. 

Faiki hastened to descend. The Prince, 
laughing with delight, received her at the 
foot of thestairs. She threw herself into 
his arms and burst into tears of joy. 
“Father, dear father, you have worked 
this marvel for me!” 

He proposed a drive through the park 
and country to admire this magic spring. 

The girl clapped her hands with pleas- 
ure, and her magnificent chariot, shaped 
like a pavilion, blazoned with the star of 
golden balls, and drawn by two white oxen, 
advanced to the foot of the terrace. Those 
of the maids of honor came next; then 
followed the whole court, and the visitors 
as well, forming a brilliant, joyous, and 
endless procession. 

The Prince escorted his daughter. Be- 
side him rode the Prime Minister, grave 
and calm in his triumph. 

The whole way it was like an enchant- 
ment; the soft air, the yellow sun, the fine 
golden mist, which slightly veiled nature, 
rendered the illusion complete. Spring 
itself was outdone in the lavish bloom. 

“And what delicious perfumes float 
through the air from all these flowers,” 
remarked the Princess, who kept bending 
her pretty head out of the chariot to see 
better. 

The Daimio, greatly surprised, certainly 
noticed delightful odors. 

The fact was that perfume burners were 
artfully hidden in the neck gear of the 
oxen; the smoke arising mingled with the 
steaming breath of the animals and was 
not observed. 

They went farinto thecountry. Faiki, 
perfectly happy, felt no fatigue. She 
asked if they might not return by another 
way. The Prince, slightly uneasy, looked 
inquiringly at the Minister ; but the latter, 
preserving his imperturbability, begged to 
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know if the Princess would prefer to re- 
turn by the hills or the meadows? 

“ By the meadows,” replied the young 
girl, “it is longer; but it ought to be the 
most beautiful.” 

They took the path through the meadows, 
and found it indeed more lovely than any- 
thing they had seen. 

But a rose-tinted plum blossom at- 
tracted the special attention of the 
Princess. “Ah! I must havea branch of 
yonder tree,” she cried; “J must carry 
home a souvenir of this fairy drive.” 

“ We are lost!” thought the Prince, in 
despair, as he threw a glance of distress 
toward the Minister. 

But the Minister did not tremble or 
turn pale. “I claim the honor of gath- 
ering it for you,” he said, bowing before 
the maiden. He spurred his horse toward 
the tree and returned with asuperb branch. 
The Princess seized it, plunged her face 
in it, and breathed its fragrance ; it was 
really plum blossom, fresh, wet with dew, 
odorous. The Prince was simply amazed ; 
but when the maids of honor, perceiving 
that it was permissible to pluck the 
branches, put their heads out of their 
conveyances and held out their hands, he 
made an angry gesture and was about 
to give an order to proceed at once, when 
the Minister reassured him with a slight 
smile and shrug of the shoulders. He 
understood women and had foreseen this. 
He made a sign to the driver of an empty 
wagon to go and get what was demanded. 
The wagon soon returned laden with 
flowers, which were received and shared 
with littie screams of pleasure. 

The Minister had not hesitated to pillage 
the greenhouses of all the palaces; men, 
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mingling with the crowd, carried all these 
flowers in brown linen sacks, and held 
themselves ready for the given moment: 
but the Prince, who did not know how it 
was managed, was dumbstruck. 

“You are indeed a remarkable man, a 
prodigious man,” he said, as they returned 
to the palace. “ You have done more than 
I could have hoped for. You have been 
a magician. You have perhaps overdone 
it, and my pleasure is clouded by a 
miserable doubt; how shall we ever be 
able to surpass this on my daughter’s next 
birthday ?” 

While the Prince lingered behind to say 
this to the Minister, Faiki alighted from 
her chariot. At this moment the son of the 
prince of Satsouma, who had just arrived 
with a brilliant escort to congratulate her, 
advanced to pay his respects. He was an 
elegant young man, already noted for 
bravery; but at this moment he was 
greatly overcome, very pale, and trembled 
as if with fear, while the royal maiden, all 
rosy, hid her face in her flowers to con- 
ceal the blush. 

The Minister made a slight gesture to- 
ward the young people, and remarked 
upon their mutual embarrassment. 

“When your daughter is seventeen,” 
he then replied, “give her in marriage to 
this charmiug young Prince, and she will 
love him even better than. she loves the 
spring to-day.” 

The Daimio held out a jewel of bronze 
incrusted with gold. 

“ Here,” he said to the Prime Minister, 
“this is the key to my treasures. Let no 
modesty cause you to spare them. Help 
yourself freely.” 

JUDITH GAUTIER. 




















** SARY.” 


“C{ARY! Sary Jane! Saree! Where 
under the sun can that child be 
a-stayin’ ”? 

There was no response, either to the 
name or the question. Our worried, 
angular-formed landlady stood in the 
doorway a minute, shading her eyes with 
her hand from the afternoon sun, and 
then turned to her work within, while we— 
the just arrived summer boarders, four of 
us—sat under the maples in the yard, 
resting after our long journey and idly 
wondering what manner of child “Sary” 
might be. 

Sunburned, tangle-haired, and shy, no 
doubt; and at this very moment was 
probably dabbling her bare feet in some 
shallow brook, oblivious of the passing 
hours and undone duties ; and why should 
she not be? Whatis childhood for, if not 
for blessed freedom from toil and care, 
which all too swiftly overtake us all ! 

We could not help feeling sorry for 
“Sary,” as her mistress, after apologizing 
for the lateness of our meal, said: 

“That child does try my patience be- 
yond anything! She aint got a drop of 
thrifty blood in her veins, nor never will 
have. She aint no kin to me nor mine, 
an’ I jest took her out o’ pure kind- 
ness,” 

And then the poor woman bustled away, 
full of anxious care. She was not used 


to taking boarders, but having heard that 
there was “lots 0’ money made out of ’em,” 
and. needing lots of it, with her unpro- 
ductive hillside farm and easy-going hired 
man, she had advertised for boarders, and 





we, longing for the breath of the hills and 
nature’s solitude, had responded. 

We never dreamed that it could be 
“ that child, Sary,” whom we saw coming 
up the side path a little later, until we 
heard Miss Jacobs’s strident voice: 

“ Now where have ye been a-loiterin’, of 
all times in the world, an’ here them poor 
wimmen is jest famished for their supper ! 
Oh! you’ve got some berries, have ye? 
well, I’m glad of that, but for pity’s sake, 
do stir round now an’ fetch up the milk 
an” butter out of the suller!” 

So that was “Sary’’—that tall girl with 
a grace of movement which a queen 
might have envied, and with arare beauty 
of feature, too, as we saw at a glance, for 
her sunbonnet was trailing by one string 
at her side. 

We were soon called to supper, and 
though not exactly famished, as our hostess 
asserted, yet the summons was a welcome 
one. It was plain to be seen that she was 
not used to taking boarders to make money 
out of them, or she would never have 
spread such a table as that; tea, and 
glasses of creamy milk, biscuitf, butter 
and honey, boiled ham, pickles, preserves, 
custard, “Sary’s” berries, and three kinds 
of cake were set before us. 

We did ample justice to everything but, 
the cake; we did not come to the moun- 
tains to eat cake. “Sary” waited on us 
with the deftness of a trained waiter, her 
only adornment being a bunch of clover 
tucked in the belt of her apron. 

After supper we sat on the piazza—if 
the narrow porch might be so called— 
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watching the exquisitely dying day, and 
the moon rising over the eastern hills, 
while at intervals voices floated out to us 
through the open door of the kitchen. 

“Now, Sary, do’be spry ’bout them 
dishes, cause there’s the clothes to dampen 
down, an’ table to set all ready for break- 
fast, an’, oh! dear, I’m so tired, I’m fit to 
drop!” 

“Sary ” was soft spoken, and we could 
not understand her reply. 

“Well, you’re got to keep your eyes 
open an’ see for yourself what needs to be 
done. You know how that I promised 
you a dressan’ pair o’ bracelets out of the 
‘ board money if you’d take hold willin’ 
an’ help airn it, an’ now see that you do.” 

“ Poor souls!” said we, pityingly, “ del- 
ving away in that hot kitchen, having to 
think of dirty dishes, and breakfasts, and 
making money, when here was all this 
glorious, beautiful night lying just around 
them.” 

The door swung shut, and we—the 
idlers—drifted into talk of how the soul 
was always being hampered by the needs 
of the body, and pulled down by its de- 
mands and ailments to the lower levels of 
life, and so on, and then some one came 
through the hall. 

“ Now, Sary, go straight to bed so as to 
git up brigbt an’ airly. Now don’t stay 
up moonin’ around, as you do sometimes.” 

Soon after, by unanimous consent, we 
too quit “ moonin’” and went to bed, and 
also got up “ bright an’ airly.” 

A summer morning in the country on 
the hills! Who can describe it? Our 
tired senses fairly reveled in its beauty, 
and Miss Jacobs put her head out of the 
door long enough to bid us good morning, 
and to say “that it was going to be 
a master day for the hayin’,” and seeing 
the dew, which sparkled like diamonds 
strung on the blades of grass, she called 
to “Sary,” who was passing with a dish 
of chicken-feed and humming a tune— 
“Don’t, for massy sake, let them ere 
turkey chicks out of the coop till the dew’s 
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off! it’s so heavy it’ll drownd ’em sure as 
the world!” 

“Practical versus the poetical,” said we 
again, and went in to breakfast. 

As days went by we came to wonder 
more and more at “Sary.” Good-natured, 
patient, visionary, intense, careless, and 
dreamy were some of the adjectives which 
we applied to her from time to time, won- 
dering how such a rare human exotic 
came to flourish on this wild hillside, and 
trying to fancy her probable future. 

She would have a lover, of course— 
perhaps had one already. She would go 
to some other farmhouse as mistress, and 
after many years of unremitting toil would 
become even as Miss Jacobs ; and probably 
forget that she had ever sweet heads of 
clover in her belt, and picked the fortune- 
telling petals off the daisies, which last inno- 
cent little act roused the ire of Miss Jacobs. 

“Look at her now, a-doin’ that. air 
senseless thing, instead of pickin’ them _ 
currants, as I sent her to do. Sary ! Saree! I 
say! hurry up with them there currants!” 

She hurried up, but with such a happy 
smile on her face that one could easily 
fancy what the last daisy petal must have 
told her. 

The next Sunday afterndGn in our 
rambles we came across “Sary” and a 
young man so intently talking that they 
did not heed our approach. 

“So the child has found her romance 
already,” we said. “Ah, well, it is the 
way of the world!” 

They both started on seeing us, but with 
ready tact “Sary ” said: 

“ This is my brother, ladies.” 

He lifted his straw hat in response to 
our bow, and stood aside to let us pass. 
Her brother ! there was a likeness to each 
other, surely, but why had she come to 
such of an out-of-the-way place to keep 
tryst with a brother? 

We could not understand it, and felt 
a little uncertain as to whether the girl 
had been quite truthful with us, until, just 
before tea, she said, shyly: “ Please don't 




















tell Miss Jacobs that you saw me with 
Harry! She don’t like him, and don’t 
want him to come here, because she says 
he’s a lazy good-for-nothing, and that he 
makes me discontented and idle, like him- 
self, But he isn’t lazy!” she added, while 
her eyes flashed; “ he’s doing some won- 
derful work, only nobody here understands 
it, or cares for anything but digging in 
the dirt. My brother is an inventor, and 
sometime he’ll be rich, and then we'll go 
away from here!”—and she left us and 
walked up to the house as if spurning the 
very ground under her feet. 

The very next day Miss Jacobs, un- 
usually tried by “some o’ Sary’s shiftless- 
ness,” gave us an outline of her history. 

“T dunno as I ort to blame the girl for 
nothin’, considerin’ what a shiftless lot her 
folks was. Her mother was a poor weak 
thing, soul and body, an’ finally died jest 
for lack of ambition to live; for the doc- 
tor—an’ it was old Dr. Jellup, an’ he 
knew everything that’s safe for a mortal 
to know—he said there wasn’t a livin’ 
thing the matter with her fur as he could 
find out. An’ then the father was forever 
with his nose in a book, or else drawin’ of 
patterns, as he called ’em, when his perta- 
ters an’ corn needed hoein’ the worst way, 
an’ then he went an’ died too. There 
wan't no property to speak of whenit was 
settled up, nor no relations ; so one of the 
neighbors took the boy an’ I took the 
girl, The boy, he’s jest a chip of the old 
block, only more so; an’ Elder Jones says 
he sha’n’t never be able to make nothin’ 
of him; gits jest about enough work out 
of him to pay hisboard. I don’t approve 
of him at all, an’ don’t want him hangin’ 
around Sary, for he’s always fillin’ her 
silly head with big talk, an’ plannin’ how 
he’s goin’ to be as rich as Cephus one 0’ 
these days, an’ she’s shaller enough to be- 
lieve every word he says. Rich? hump! 
both on ’em together couldn’t earn salt for 
one! If he’d only let her alone, she’d 
settle down contented an’ git married 
bime by, an’ have a home of her own. 
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There’s Simon, good, clever feller, pretty 
nigh forty, to be sure, but he’d make a 
good, steddy husband, an’—there! I’ll be 
bound she’s left that lower gate open, an’ 
them pesky turkeys is all a-trailin’ in. 
Oh, dear me, suz!” 

One afternoon we asked for “Sary’s” 
company on a tramp to a distant hilltop. 
We needed a guide to be sure, but we had 
all grown to like the girl, whichever phase 
of her character she disclosed : we admired 
her in her bursts of sturdy independence, 
and loved her in her moods of dreamy 
forgetfulness ; and we could not help wish- 
ing for her a-more congenial and brilliant 
fate than—Simon. 

We tarried long upon the hilltop, talk- 
ing first of the beauty of the outlook, and 
then of other things that lay beyond the 
horizon, of the people and places which 
were most familiar to us, but which were 
as an unknown world to Sarah; but at 
last she said, quietly: “I wonder how I 
shall like it—that life you talk of! the 
cities, and all the beautiful things inthem ? 
Oh! I am so tired of these hills! But it 
won’t be very long now, Harry says.” 

Poor, hopeful child! what could we say 
to her? We could not bear to utter a 
word to chill her anticipations, but we had 
heard of inventors before—had even 
known a few; hard-working, feverish toil- 
ers, wearing out soul and body in trying 
to give practical form to the fancies with- 
in them. Where one succeeds, fifty fails ; 
and failure means such utter disappoint- 
ment as often leads to premature death. 

Knowing all this, what could we say to 
the girl then, or weeks later, when we 
bade her good-bye? 

Five years soon glide away, and new 
faces and new scenes overlie the old ones ; 
and though our vacation on the hills was 
a pleasant memory, which we hoped some- 
time to duplicate, yet it was so far from be- 
ing a vivid reality, that when our friend, 
Mrs. Elwood, said. “ Don’t miss my ‘ At 
Home’ next Tuesday; I want to intro- 
duce to my friends the young inventor 
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and his sister,’ we never once thought 
of “Sary and her good-for-nothing 
brother.” : 

But we went to Mrs. Elwood’s and met 
her protégés; and our surprise was com- 
plete when in the beautiful, daintily attired 
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young lady we recognized “Sary” of the 
hillside farm, now known as Miss Elliott, 
the charming sister of the successful, 
talented young inventor. And how we 
would like to see Miss Jacobs now! 
LILLIAN GREY. 





SOME CHILDREN OF DICKENS’S FICTION. 


N fiction, as in real life, the influence of 
children is inestimable. The intro- 
duction of childish prattle will liven the 
dullest and dreariest of pages, even as the 
sound of a childish voice or the sight of a 
little face will liven the dullest and 
dreariest of days—investing it with a 
newer interest, propheticas well as present. 
And although, it may be, the heart 
turns with a warmer emotion toward the 
palpitating reality—the roguish, delight- 
ful, troublesome child of fact—there is 
that in the child of fiction, too, which 
awakens emotion most productive of good 
to the world. In so much as the beings 
of fact are, often, only the happy and well 
guarded children of our own hearts and 
hearth-stones, whilethe creations of fiction 
are the typical children, not only of home 
but of the street—not only of comfortable 
innocence, but the children of sin and of 
shame. 

To the novelist is given the prerogative 
of bringing such creatures to notice—of 
wakening, for them, a sort of interest in 
the hearts of those, the very hems of whose 
garments could not, otherwise, be touched 
by such plebeian fingers. To the sincere 
novelist, also, is given something of a 
diviner prerogative—the true parental in- 
stinct—which invests with as indisputable 
a being and surrounds with as interested 
an affection these dream-children, as it 





might were they the beings of reality—the 
flesh and blood pensioners of parental 
bounty. The power of belief in the 
writer engenders belief in the readers. To 
the extent that these creations become 
living and breathing realities to their 


creators, invested with individual person-_ 


alities and rights, to that extent do they 
become living and breathing realities to 
us. Toa supreme degree, Dickens pos 
sessed this gift, the power of affectionate 
devotion to his creations; and in no 
instance does he waken the heart to a 
truer or deeper sympathy than toward his 


children—the incongruous, strangely coms | 


panioned children of his fiction. Weird 
and unchild-like as most of them may 
seem, there is that about them—an at- 
mosphere of tenderness—which reconciles 
the reader to all incongruous elements 
and wakens him toa quick and active 
interest. 

The face of little Nell brightens the 
precincts of “The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
or shows in its pathetic earnestness by the 
old man’s side, along the gloomy road, in 
the darkness and storm of their wan- 
derings. From the first appearance of this 
child, lost in the dark and busy city streets 
at night, until the end—until the solemn 
death watch in the lonely chamber—she 
is an object of the tenderest interest. 
In the world and of it, and yet so far 
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above it; like some beloved child of our 
own kin, she is given to us for a little 
time and then is gone, leaving the tender 
light of her young face, the remembered 
sweetness of her ways, to bless the heart 
and make us still more thoughtful of all 
little ones. A childand yet a woman, too, 
sanctified by that shadowed mystery of 
mysteries, her coming womanhood ; amidst 
all her incongruous surroundings—with 
her poor old grandfather, with her dissi- 
pated and reckless brother, with the kind 
schoolmaster, with Kit, with Quilp, the 
dwarf, she is the object of unwavering 
interest, so kind, so gentle, and so good. 
Dear little Nell! for how many hours, in 
my own brotherless and sisterless existence, 
have I wandered, in imagination, with 
thee, through the dark and dangerous 
streets, through the pleasant country ways, 
ever better for such companionship, feel- 
ing thee more real than the actual children 


- about me. 


Sweet Nell! but, alas, they are not all 
like thee. There comes before mine eyes 
another image now, the image of Jo— 
poor, driven Jo,of Bleak House, poor, 
ragged, starving Jo. Instinctively my 
thought turns from the filth and wretch- 
_ edness of this boy, and I see not vuwe but 
an unending line of little Joes—hundreds, 
and hundreds of children born each year 
with no previous thought bestowed upon 
them, and no after thought. Poor 
creatures! Mothered by beings from 
whom the blessed mysteries of motherhood 
are sealed by the irrevocable mandate of 
misery and sin; fathered by thém whose 
very breath is a pollution, and whose 
name is a detestable inheritance of shame. 
Hearts drawing their life from hearts 
dead to the very core; bodies, the in- 
heritance from bodies dead with disease 
and debauchery. These are the children 
of fact, my friends, imaged to a truth, by 
the children of fiction. Such a child was 
the “ Marchioness,” such a child might 
have been Alice Marwood, cursed with 
her heritage of coming beauty ; such a 
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child was Nancy, the unfortunate victim 
of Sykes ; and such a child was Jo. Listen: 

“ Jo, my poor fellow!” 

“T hear you, sir, in the dark, but I’m 
a-gropin’—a-gropin’—let me catch hold of 
your hand.” 

“ Jo, can you say what I say ?” 

“ [ll say anything as you say, sir, for I 
knows it’s good.” 

“ Our Father.” 

“ Our Father !—yes, that’s very good, 
aie.” 

“ Which art in Heaven.” 

“ Art in Heaven—is the light a-comin’, 
sir?” 

“It is close at hand—Hallowed be Thy 
name.” 

“ Hallowed be Thy—” 

The light is come upon the dark, be- 
nighted way. Dead! 

Yes, Jo is dead—the poor Jo of Bleak 
House, but there is an unending army of 
little Joes, coming ftemy we know not 
whence; going, we know not whither. 
May the All-pitying Father guide them 
more tenderly than we have ever sought 
to do. 

But loneliness and sorrow are not alone 
the heritage of the poor. Little Paul 
Dombey, bearing upon his own young 
heart the shadow of an older and a sadder 
one, is not the less a subject for our 
thoughtful attention thanis Jo. The child 
of affluence—the beloved object of mighty 
expectations; there is that about this 
weird and gentle boy which moves the 
heart to a sure and tender sympathy. 
Everywhere, in his own dull and pompous 
home, at Dr. Blimbers, by the sea—what 
is it that brings tears to the eyes at sight 
of little Paul—of Paul and his sister 
Florence? And what of Florence—sweet 
Florence Dombey! enveloped in an at- 
mosphere delicate and spiritual, which 
graces with its charm but one stage of 
life and innocence. Florence Dombey, 
the loving sister—the scorned and affec- 
tionate daughter. Dickens again has 
struck the true note here, and our hearts 
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respond quickly to the touch. Here is no 
sickly sentimentalism, but pathos, true, 
deep, and tender—the pathos of real heart 
sorrow—of a wronged and lonely child- 
hood. Even the most earthly of sur- 
roundings cannot dim the light of such a 
character ; even Carker, himself—selfish, 
despicable man of the world that he is— 
cannot contaminate the pure saintliness 
of Florence. And Edith—proud, beauti- 
ful Edith Dombey, with Florence on her 
bosom, is for that moment what, we feel, 
she never could have been but for the 
blessed influence of childhood and inno- 
cence about her. 

Let it be said, these children of the 
novelist are but exceptional developments 
—then exceptional developments are all 
about us. Is Sissy Jupe, of Hard Times, 
merely a creature of fiction—girl number 
twenty of the Gradgrind school? and sel- 
fish Tom Gradgrind—are there none like 
him? or Louise Gradgrind—poor, broken 
gem, bereft of all shapeliness and beauty 
by the carelessness of cutters—are there 
none like her? Alas! too many—she, at 
least, is not an exceptional development. 
And here is Charley of Bleak House— 
good, kind, sisterly Charley—always hope- 
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ful in her poverty and uncomplaining, 
and here are the Jellyby children—neg. 
lected Peepy foremost of them all—are 
there there none like these? And, hush! 
here is Tiny Tim, and all Bob Cratchit’s 
children; and here is Dot, the carrier’s 
young wife, with her baby—dear little 
Dot with her baby in her arms, loveliest 
of pictures for a fireside frame. Is there 
a heart so lost to the purer and better 
instincts of humankind that it does not 
warm at this picture of motherhood? 

Slowly, as, one by one, these dream- 
children fade from my vision, the faces of 
real little ones take up their place. I 
hear again the sound of real voices, and 
look deep down into sweet, childish eyes— 
eyes, perchance, just shadowed, as were 
little Nell’s, with the deepening mystery 
of life they newly look upon; or baby 
eyes—sweet eyes filled with the brightness 
of another world, not lost yet since their 
wakening. And hush! hovering above 
them all, lo! I behold a vision—the vision 
of a little Babe who, more than eighteen 
hundred years ago, stretched out His 
infant hands in blessings on the world— 
the Child of Bethlehem. 


GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 

















MY LEAP YEAR. 





T seems so strange to have a birthday, 

a genuine birthday of my very own, 
only once in four years. This February 
29th 1880, is my birthday, and I am six- 
teen— sweet sixteen,” Leonard said this 
morning. How hackneyed! Why didn’t 
he find a new adjective? But how curi- 
ously he looked at me, and what an ab- 
surd thing it was to ask me to marry him. 
“You! Leonard!” I exclaimed; “I 
always thought of you as an uncle or 
something of that sort!” I didn’t like 
to say “ You’re so old,” but that’s what 
I thought. Why, let me see, Leonard 
must be nearly thirty. Absurd! And 
what a ridiculous thing I promised him, 
that if lever wanted to, I’d come to him 
some birthday year and ask him to marry 
me. “It’s your privilege,” he said, “ and 
I—I wilfnever change.” Pshaw! He'll 
be married'ten times over to somebody else 
before that. What is there to be in love 
with about me, I’d like to know? Old 
looking-glass; we’re all alone and you’ll 
tell no talesyso answer me. Brown hair 
with a horrid little kink in it. I do wish 
my hair was smooth! Big eyes, like the 
children in picture books (I hate big, 
round eyes), which would be pretty if they 
were all the same color, the color of 
that little spot in the left-hand corner, like 
& pansy, or a violet, but they're all mixed 
up, blue and green, and brown, gray, 
and yellow—such funny eyes! And a 
round face with a color that comes and 
goes. I don’t like a round face; I like a 
pale, oval one, such as Miss Vinton’s. 
And anose which I remember the first 





time I saw Leonard, when I was ten years 
old, he said was “kissable.” Who ever 
heard of a “kissable nose”? And a red 
mouth. I do like my mouth, except that 
it always shows whether I’m pleased or 
mad when I don’t want it to. And a 
dimple in my chin that nobody but Annie 
Edwards is ever to kiss. And another 
little dimple in my cheek that only comes 
when I laugh—ah! thereit is! What cute 
little things dimples are? And all that 
is what Leonard’s in love with. I don't 
believe it. I guess he don’t know what he’s 
talking about. Why, he’s seen me every 
day of his life for years! One does not 
fall in love with people one knows. Any 
how, I don’t want to be married and set- 
tled yet awhile! 

What a child one is at sixteen! This 
February 29th, 1884, I look back and 
seem to myself a mere infant, and how 
like a child we throw away life’s treasures. 
I have had other lovers since then, but 
none that seemed to reach to the statue or 
the standard of my first: so manly, so brave, 
so patient, so gentle, as I have learned 
that he is. Grandpa, Leonard, and I 
(Leonard, my cousin many times removed), 
comprise our small household. And now 
I know what I did not years ago, how the 
old man’s heart was set on seeing us two 
united, but Leonard would not let him 
tell me lest my freedom of choice be taken 
from me. Shall I ever forget the day 
when the suspicion of the bank defalca- 
tion fell upon Leonard, and how he stood 
at his post bearing suspicion and distrust 
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with such manly patience and fortitude, 
till at last he was cleared from all blame 
and the real culprit discovered? Then, 
and not till then, he felt himself free to go 
with unsullied name into a wider world. 
“Tt is your birthday once more,” he said 
to-day, as he came back to us for a brief 
visit, and I fancied that other words 
hovered on his lips, but just then Sam 
Raymond came up and claimed my atten- 
tion in such a possessional way that I felt 
sure he suggested a false idea to Leonard’s 
mind. Shall I never be able to convince 
Sam Raymond that I can be nothing but 
his friend? If I could but transfer him 
to Annie Edwards! How convenient it 
would be to change or transfer one’s lovers 
occasionally. She is such a dear little thing, 
and I am almost—yes, quite—sure she 
likes him better than I do, and Sam Ray- 
mond is so much nicer than that disagree- 
able Mr. Fleming, who I am afraid has a 
fancy for Annie. How we all goon at 
cross purposes in this world! It is a quiet 
life we lead in this little country village 
with its small interests and pleasures, and 
it might be very happy if—if one had not 
planted with one’s own hand a seed of 
bitterness that may grow to a great tree. 
We search the papers eagerly, grandpa 
and I, for the mention of Leonard’s name 
in the new political life where he is dis- 
tinguishing himself, and we are proud to 
read his spoken words now and then, brave 
words always, spoken in the cause of 
right and truth ; and if there is an injus- 
tice to be righted Leonard’s name will 
always be among those who are striving 
to accomplish it. Ah! “it might have 
been !” 

Once more Leonard is here on my birth- 
day. What sad changes the last few 
years have wrought! Grandpa, dear 
grandpa, has left us, and though my aunt 
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and uncle are kindness itself and the house 
is full of younger voices, yet it seems s 
lonely to me. Annie Edwards married 
Mr. Fleming after all—I hope she may 
not live to repent—and has gone to a new 
home; and Sam Raymond sailed last 
week for China. Poor Sam! I hope he 
may find some one on the other side of 
the water to care for him’ as he deserves, 
and far better than I could do. 

Leonard has come to say good-bye. He 
is going off on a mission, he says, a sort 
of “forlorn hope,” where he trusts his 
efforts and influence may be productive of 
some good. As I look at him furtively 
now and then I see a silver line here and 
there amidst his dark locks, and traces of 
care and a graver look about his face than 
it used to have. We are walking in the 
garden in the cold grayness of this 29th 
of February, 1888, and all at once-my 
promise of eight years ago comes back to 
me. Dare I stretch out my hand to de 
tain him? Or shall I in womanly silence 
let drift away from me this last oppor- 
tunity? What is this he is saying to me? 
“T had good hopes for my life once, but 
they seem to have faded and gone.” I 
speak at last—desperately. If I am mis- 
taken the humiliation can be but fora 
moment, for I will see him no more, and I 
shall know when I can lift my eyes to his 
face again, without a word. “Leonard! 
O Leonard! if you have not changed—if 
you remember—take me with you!” I 
look up at last to see a face radiant—yes, 
radiant—with joy, and I know past all 
doubting that I—we—are safe and happy. 
“My brave one!” he cries, and as he 
folds me in his arms the voice that is most 
familiar and dearest to me in the world 
murmurs in my ear: “ At last! at last! 
she has come to me, the Leap Year has 
brought me my treasure.” 

LEIGH NORTH. 

















SIS SCOTT’S LOVER. 








HE evening shades were settling down 

onan old-time log cabin, with its 

garden and truck patch and new fields 
lying around it. 

The day’s work was done. The little 
family were gathered indoors, except one, 
the eldest daughter, who had gone to the 
“cold spring ” for a pail of water. 

She was gone so long that her step- 
mother said perhaps she had met with 
one of the Conant girls. 

It was not long until the father took 
down from the hanging-shelf overhead 
his book of geography. He always read 
his Bible, and studied again and again the 
lessons in his old geography, the same 
book his father had used before him. As 
he opened it at the page of “‘ manners and 
customs of different nations,” a little 
folded note, no bigger than the wing of a 
humming-bird, drifted down at his feet. 
He opened it. He read: 

“Dear father, I wish you would come 
out to the rock while I am gone to the 
spring. I want to tell you something. 
Sis.” 

He slipped the note into his pocket, 
rose, walked to the window, looked out 
into the gathering twilight, went to the 
door leisurely, and then took the path 
down the woody hillside in the direction 
of the “cold spring.” 

When he came to the rock, a great, 
gray boulder, round which the path 
wound, he found Sis sitting on onef its 
shelving points, her elbows on her knees, 
and her chin resting in her palms. 

“Well,” he said, and he stood before 
her, his tall form outlined against the sky. 

The girl caught a long breath, and as if 
to brace herself for greater strength she 


locked her fingers across her knees. Only 
for a moment did she sit still. She could 
hear the beating of her own heart. The 
dense woods below her seemed to begin a 
lively waltz. | 

“Well?” said her father, waiting for 
her to begin. 

“Q father! I only wanted to ask you 
if you are going to make me marry 
Azariah Sharp? I can’t sleep till I know 
sure. I think it is too hard to hold me 
to a promise like that. You don’t mean 
it, do you, dada, say ?” 

“‘ Dada,” was the first word Sis ever 
spoke in her life, and though the family 
allsaid “ father,” whenever this girl, his 
first born, was in very earnest, the little 
baby’s pet name came to her involuntarily, 
“ Dada.” 

“You know very well, Sis, that I never 
break my word. If you agreed to marry 
Azariah, let it be Azariah, then. Don’t 
go back on a promise. You should con- 
sider your word as good as a vow ora 
pledge, and you should hold it just as 
sacred as the word of God,” said the 
father, his clear voice rising higher and- 
higher, and with the end of the sentence 
he brought his fist down to clinch the 
honest old Puritan thought. 

“ But, father, it is not fair. I didn’t 
make an out-and-out promise. I said if I 
can learn to love you enough, then I will 
marry you. That was all I said, and 
here I’ve been trying and trying my very 
hardest, and, O dada! I don’t like him 
very much!—just about as much as I like 
Jim Wilton and John Spencer and Cousin 
Andrew and all the other boys about here. 
I can’t leave you and mother and the 
poor little children that I promised 
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mamma when she died, I would—I 
would—O dada!” 

The girl leaned her head on her knees 
and cried aloud and rocked her little body 
to and fro. 

“Well, Sis, I am sorry for you—very 
sorry indeed. I wouldn’t drive you away 
from home. but if you made a contract you 
must live up to it. Iam like old Israel 
Putnam, I won’t have a coward in my 
family. I am an honest man. I deal 
fair and square with everybody. Why, 
Sis, if I had promised to marry Peg 
Bawkey I would do it, so there now. 
Better dry up your tears, trust the Lord 
for the outcome, and now come home and 
let’s go to bed early so as to get up early. 
You know Flint’s boys are to help in the 
far field to-morrow, and they’ll be here 
betimes. Don’t make a fool of yourself.” 

And the father, his heart touched with 
a pity that Sisdid not see, took up the 
pail of water, strode a step forward, then 
paused, and said, “ When did Azariah want 
the marriage to be?” 

“Oh! the first day of next June next 
year! O dada! dada! he said we 
would be married on the same day that 
you and dear mamma were, just nineteen 
years after, and that is too hard!” said 
Sis, wringing her hands, 

“Come, come! don’t borrow trouble ; 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof; 
you’ve not come to the mountain, and may 
never reach it, and if you do, it may be a 
valley of flowers. I would trust the 
Lord and takecourage. I am sureit will 
all turn out right. If you are to be the 
wife of Azariah Sharp you will; and if 
you are not, why, you will not be, and 
that’s the end of it.” 

In a few weeks Azariah Sharp went 
away to teach school in a little village 
forty miles distant. And when he shook 
the little brown hand of Sis he said, “I 
will not see you fur three months. How 
long it will seem! And, Sis, I will be new 
to you when I come back, and perhaps by 
that time you will have learned to love 
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me—I, who care so much for you. Yoy 
are before me all the time. Your blue 
eyes seem to meet me on every page, 
Your laugh, that to me is music, follows 
after me. Your voice I can hear above 
everything. You will try, won’t you, Sis” 

And the girl stood before him a picture 
of the country girl of forty years ago— 
hearty, rosy, with abundance of glossy 
hair, her feet bare, her sleeves rolled up to 
the elbows, her working apron covering 
her scant skirts, and she looked down em- 
barrassed and said, “ Yes, sir, I will if ] 
ean.” And while he held her hand a 
pained exclamation of “O dear!” fell 
from his lips, the while she drew back as 
if in fear or dread. 

And thus they parted, both with heavy 
hearts. 

Sis was the best scholar in the neighbor- 
hood, and that was why the directors of 
Maple Grove schcol paid her nine shillings 
a week, the common wages of those days, 
for teaching their school. 

She worked for her board at the little 
home of Aunt Jane Jarvis while she 
taught. One evening at supper Aunt 
Jane said, “Sis, turn your cup, and I'll 
tell you a bit of your fortin’.” 

Mechanically the girl went through the 
form of turning the cup slowly around, 
letting the tea grounds settle inside. 

“T declare for it !” said the old woman. 
“ Why, girl, you’rein trouble. Well, well; 
it ll all come out right. There stands a 
man makin’ a lovin’ bow to a lady in 
curls, an’ I declare fur it! if she isn’t 
reachin’ out a weddin’ ring to him. I ‘low 
he’s a good deal took back—struck, as 
you may say, with s’prise or admeration, 
or something not usual. That’s how I 
take it; and now, Sis, you may scud round 
and get the chores done an’ the milkin’ 
an’ the kindlin’s, and then you may read 
the Banner o’ Light out loud; see what's 
in it this week, anyhow !” 

One evening going home from school, 
who should she meet on horseback, riding 
at full speed, but Azariah Sharp. 
































«Q Sis! I was so starved to see you 
just one instant that I had to come!” he 
said. “I want to know if you are learning 
to love me ever so little. I cannot live 
without you. If I cannot have you for 
my wife I don’t want to live any longer. 
Everything in the future will be so dark 
and dreary without you. What does it 
mean? that I could die for you, and you 
are so indifferent. Your heart must be of 
stone. Your father is willing to give you 
to me; he always liked me and he is very 
near to me. He promised to use his in- 
fluence in my behalf. Can you marry me 
and trust to my love and kindness and de- 
yotion to make you happy? Would not 
a beautiful affection grow from such kind- 
ness as I would bestow upon you? Answer 
me, Sis.” . 

The poor, poor girl! She reached out, 
took his hand, and said, “I wish I could 
make you happy. I cannot make love 
grow in my heart. I feel so sorry for you, 
poor Azariah; you know I would love you 
and marry you if I could bear to do it. I 
cannot. I don’t like to think of such a 
thing. It is hateful tome. I wish you 
despised me instead,” and she began to cry 
pitifully. 

“T will never love another. You must 
be a ghoul instead of a tender woman,” he 
said, as he glared sullenly upon her, 
mounted his horse, and was soon lost in 
the distance. 

All through that summer and the next 
winter flowed evenly and uneventfully the 
life of the country girl,Sis. She whispered 
to herself the words her father had spoken 
down at the rock, “ Trust the Lord for the 
outcome.” They gave her courage and a 
small degree of comfort. A letter came 
to her every four or five weeks from the 
persistent Azariah. When she replied 
she told hin a'l the news, who were dead, 
and who had moved into the neighbor- 
hood, aud how many were at the last 
quilting or husking or raising, but the 
subject which he longed most to hear of was 
skillfully smothed over in a general way. 
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One day, sitting sewing, she laid down 
the little linen pantaloons in her lap and 
began to laugh. An idea had come to 
her. Her face brightened, and she said to 
herself: “ll do it! Pll do that! There is 
no harm in it. And I'll not tell anybody, 
either.” 

And this was: the thought that had 
come to her while she sat sewing: The 
home of Azariah Sharp was away in the 
vicinity of Alder Creek, sixteen miles dis- 
tant. He had never said anything about 
his home or family ; he was strangely re- 
ticent on the subject. She had often won- 
dered that he had never spoken of his 
brothers or sisters in that fond, homesick 
way in which her other school teachers al- 
ways dwelt upon some of the members of 
their family. 

She would see them herself. How in- 
teresting that would be. 

She told her father one day that if he 
could spare one of the horses on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, she would like to borrow 
it from morning till night. He said if she 
would electioneer for his candidate she 
might ride the young bay colt, Pompey. 

The ride was delightful. The scenery 
was beautiful. 

She named herself Helen Douglas for 
the occasion. 

It was nearly noon when she reached 
the home of old Dickinson Sharp. She 
pretended to call for adrink of water. A 
grown girl sitting on the floor stringing 
buckeyes brought her a tincupful. 

The father sat at the shoe-bench patch- 
ing a pair of boots. The mother was at 
the loom. Another girl was cooking 
dinner. A queer noise of two voices on a 
back porch, singing a trifling string of 
unconnected words, attracted her atten- 
tion. 

“What might your name be, miss ?” 
growled out the elderly man, straining his 
sharp eyes wide open and peering at her 
over the tops of his leather-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 


She hesitated. Something in the old 
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man’s face reminded her of the importu- 
nate lover, Azariah. 

“ You've got a name, I reckon, eh ?” he 
repeated. 

“ Yes sir, my name is Helen Douglas.” 

“Douglas! Douglas!” repeated the 
mother. “ Why, pop, isn’t that the name of 
the man who took our dog away—got up 
early, you know”—turning her face and 
addressing Sis, “and jist lit out ’n never 
‘said a word about paying for entertain- 
ment for man or beast. Took our good, 
nice, trusty, pretty, useful dog ‘long with 
him. But then you don’t favor him a bit 
—the man, not the dog, understand—so 
I don’t s’pose you know hide nor hair of 
him,” and she turned round on the loom- 
bench and twirled the shuttle. 

“T’ve heard my father tell about a 
murderer down on King’s Creek, where 
he lived when he was a little shaver—by 
the“name of Douglas—he was hung by a 
mob beyant the coart-house, but then his 
name was spelled with a double ‘s.’ I 
reckon you don’t spell yours with the 
double, eh? do you miss?” said the father 
of the unfortunate lover. 

“ How far you rid?” said the buckeyed 
girl on the floor. 

And here Sis was nonplussed. She had 
only given herself a name, not a habita- 
tion, and, taken unaware, she said, “ I came 
from the Scott settlement.” 

Three mouths opened as one mouth, all 
whooping out about “ Our Az.” “ Did Miss 
Helen Douglas know of a likely young 
fellow, by name Azariar Sharp, a school- 
master?” 

Yes, she knew him. Her little brothers 
and sisters had attended his school. “ Well, 
he is our Az,—our own son!”—said the 
old man. “This is the very boasom that 
nurtur’d that young man!” said the mother, 
laying down the frolicsome shuttle, and 
spreading her hands over her poor, 
cadaverous breast. 

“ He is our bud o’ promise, Azarier is,” 
said she; “he always tuk to larnin’ an’ 
books and things, just like any born 
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preacher. I persume he'll come out a 
flyin’ doctor yet,” and here she took up , 
the shuttle and pecked its leaden point 
against her teeth, closing her eyes, and 
laying her head to one side as if she was 
speculating. 

“He is a—what you might call a retired 
peddler”—said the father. “He used to 
truck ’round a good deal hither an’ yon, 
here an’ there, but he is a professional man 
now, and ”—just here the girl on the floor 
ran out and whispered something to the 
singers outside, and the song of “ting. 
tang-tiddle-tang”’ came to a sudden close, 
When the girl came in two full-grown, big 
boys—imbeciles—with loose, flapping old 
clothes, followed at her heels. They came 
and stood before her and began to snicker 
foolishly, looking at each other. Finally 
one said, “Mith Dooglith,” and put his 
arm over his face and laughed and shook 
until the very tails of his coat quivered. 

Then theotherone didthe same. Each 
big boy thought he was sharper than the 
other. 

In eyes, hair, nose, and general outline 
of features she could see the resemblance 
to their distinguished brother, the retired 
peddler. 

The mother tapped the shuttle on the 
loom and commanded silence, whigh only 
increased the merriment of the jolly broth- 
erhood. 

Finally the father took off his leather 
apron, twisted it up into a “ weepon,” and 
drove the boys out of the room amid an 
uproar of strange laughter. 

“S’pose you know Sis Scott, down yon- 
der, do you, Miss Douglas?” said the 
mother, twirling the companionable shut- 
tle. 

She replied that she had seen her, and 
was horrified almost at the information 
that she guessed Miss Scott thought she 
was goin’ to get our Azariah. 

This was answered only by a smile and 
an interrogative lifting of the eyebrows. 

Then the father, peering over the 
clumsy glasses, inquired if old man Scott 





























‘was worth a considerable, how many acres 


he owned, if there was any mortgage on 
his property, how much of a family he 
had by both wives, and if the girl they 
called “Sis” would be anyways likely to 
“jphurrit,” from her own mother. 

All this time the poor victim, her gray- 
blue eyes sharpened to steely black, and 
the flush of the red, red rose on her 
cheeks, was trying to start. She seemed 
petrified in her chair. 

When she rose to go the old man led 
Pomp up to the bars for her to get on. 
After two or three attempts she suc- 
ceeded. 

Just as she had tucked herself safely 
into the saddle, the mother came out of 
the house carrying a small cream jar, one 
that would hold over two gallons, in which 
was growing a thrifty castor oil bean 
plant. 

She said: “ Now, Miss Douglas, I want 
you t) kerry this to Miss Scott and tell 
her the mother of Azariah Sharp sends it 
to her, greetin’. It is anew thing in this 
part of the country. The seed came in 
a letter all the way from Portsmouth. 
After it dies down and the fruit is all 
gathered she can use the jar for cream. 
You see you can tuck it down in yourlap 
an’ it will sort of balance you like.” 

With a smile the girl took the jar, said 
it was no trouble at all, and thanked the 
family of old Dickison Sharp, who stood 
out in a row like a string of rooks, and 
was glad to turn her face toward home. 

She arrived safely with one incident. 
Going down into a brook the colt stumbled, 
the cream-pot fell with a great splash, 
frightened the animal, and it started to 
run away. It ran nearly half a mile. In 
the race her gingham sunbonnet flew off, 
and the sturdy daughter of the sturdy old 
Puritan parent did not try to reclaim it. 
She laughed to herself as she said she 
supposed old Israel Putnam wouldn’t have 
turned back for his chapeau if he had 
lost it in his wonderful race down the rocks. 

After this adventure the girl’s heart 
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grew lighter, and she sang good old hymns 
as she carded and spun, and knit and 
sewed, day after day. 

And as time went on change came—a 
change for which she rendered devout 
thanks. This, just this: 

When the school closed which Azariah 
taught, forty miles away, he made a dis- 
covery. His clothes were packed, his bill 
paid, the coach was due on which he was 
to leave, and he sat waiting. He had bid 
farewell to the family with whom he had 
boarded, all except one, a nice little, twenty- 
year-old daughter, who had not presented 
herself for the general handshaking. He 
wondered why. He inquired. 

A little baby brother said sister was up- 
stairs crying. What could it mean? He 
hurried upstairs, rapped at the door 
which was opened by the sobbing girl, 
and in the downcast face, tightly covered 
by both hands, he learned a secret. The 
poor girl would have died before she 
would have told her love for her teacher. 

He was stricken with grief. He pitied 
her. He made her sit down, and, little by 
little, he won from her the story of her 
attachment. 

He knew Sis, in her own home, would 
never, never care this much for him. 
Why could not he try the proposition he 
had made to her—that of learning to 
love, letting it be a plant of slow growth? 
It did not take long for him to decide. 
Israel] Putnam would have done so, doubt- 
less, and why not Azariah Sharp, the 
schoolmaster, the retired peddler, the 
flower of the family, the bud o’ promise? 

He unpacked his clothes, changed his 
plans, married the shy little love-lorn 
maiden, settled down, and became one of 
the leading citizens of the beautiful 
village that now bears his name, Sharps- 
burgh. 

And so the mountain that reared its 
bleak crags in the pathway of thetroubled 
girl, Sis, in the silent mutations of time 
smoothed out into a vale of bloom and 


verdure. ROSELLA RICE, 








THE TOP-RAIL CLUB. 


S Susie’s sister Annie expressed it, 
when telling about our last Club meet- 
ing, “ we did have a proper nice time.” We 
met in Mrs. Oaks’s family sitting-room, 
its bay-window opening to the east. We 
all said how much we did admire bay- 
windows, and then Mrs. Harter, from town 
—she who lives in the defaulter Jennings’s 
house—remarked that if some of us had 
to fit one out beautifully, we would think 
bay-windows a bore. She never took the 
blinds away from theirs, because she’d 
nothing pretty to put into it. 

How women do differ. Now, if she 
couldn’t have hers adorned with abundant 
lace curtains, like Dr. Harvey’s wife 
had, or filled with blooming plants and 
flowers, like Lulu Adams’s, she would 
keep it closed. 

We thought of Patsey Reynolds’s dear 
little bay-window. Patsey bakes home- 
made bread and rolls, and makes motherly 


pies for any of the women in the village ' 


who have not time to do these things, or 

who prefer homemade loaves, puffy, moist, 

ey bread to such as they buy of the 
aker. 

Her cozy bay-window is a picture. 
Caught back is a cheap lace drapery; a 
hanging-basket trails its viny lengths of 
green, like embroidery, over it ; the sewing- 
machine, with somebody’s little girl’s red 
or gay dress, half-made, lying on it; the 
rocking-chair with bright cushions at one 
side; a basket of rosy apples on the otto- 
man; a vase of luxuriant green growing 
ferns on the floor, and at the other side of 
the room a table with books, papers, and 
magazines that are used to being handled 
and read. 

We always thought dear Patsey’s bay- 
window was the frame for a lovely and 
satisfying picture of “home, sweet 


home.” We always poke along in a slow, 
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sauntering way when we see these pretty 
home pictures. We saw two of them very 
lately. 

Lily has not slept well for three nights, 
and so, “when the night was beginning 
to lower,” we said we would walk until 
she was tired. We went down the road 
and down the village street. Passing a 
poor, humble home, we overheard a mother 
telling her three little boys stories about 
her girl-life. Her voice was tender asa 
coo, and when all three of the eager laddies 
talked at one time not one of them was 
slighted or passed by. 

“And I was named for Uncle Charlie, 
wa’n’t I, ma?” said one; “and I for Uncle 
Will, say, mamma?” and “I’s namey, I's 
namey too,” piped the nursling, tipping up 
its sweet, chubby face to be heard, and the 
mother was telling how she loved her dead 
brother Charlie, who was drowned saving 
a poor man in the river, and brother Will, 
who was killed at Gettysburg, and Jamie, 
living on the old homestead, and the sight 
was better than any story, and we wished 
we were a fly or a cricket that we might 
hide behind the framed marriage certifi- 
cate and see and hear our fill. 

On the next street was another picture. 
An old neighbor had come on the early 
evening train to visit “the old stamping 
ground,” he called it. 

The family were sitting on the door 
steps and on chairs outside, visiting with 
all their might. 

The queer, old, noisy, friendly voice 
caught our attention : “Gabe, you knowed 
Sam Lumpkins that went to the Ioway 
near about thirty year ago. You know 
he wan’t wuth amminition anuff to 
shute ’im. He morried one o’ the Wad- 
kinses, you mind, Betsy Allen—the gal 
th the guiter in ’er neck. Well, shedide, 
and in less ’an three month he morried 4 


























widder ’th two quarter section o’ land, and 
jinks! if he didn’t pick up and begin to 
du better, an’ now he’s worth twenty 
thousan’. Just lit a feller go way and 
dress up and behave hisself, and jinks ! it’s 
like bein’ born again inter a new world! 
An’ you knowed Simon Houk, triflin’ as 
thisseldown ; well, he tuk care o’ old man 
Hoskins the rest of his life for his property, 
and jinks! if he isn’t one o’ the fust an’ 
foremost citizens now!” 

It was dark, and if it had not been dis- 
honest we would have hung round and 
listened. As it was, we paused to fix a re- 
fractory pin, as long as we could and as 
long as Lily would let us. It was atreat ; 
the old man was such a fine character, so 
new and rare. We said it was old Simon 
Dole that Trowbridge drew, but Lily said 
he was a veritable Uncle Remus. 

The milliner told a pleasant incident. 
She had been visiting among her relatives 
in Wisconsin. One of her cousins, a very 
bright and popular young lady, gave a 
party one evening. For some reason, may- 
be because the visitor was a stranger, there 
was a sedateness and stiffness that did not 
bode a pleasant time. The cousin, never 
at a loss, said to another young lady, “We 
must break upthis dull monotony. You 
go round on one side of the room and I will 
take the other side, and let us tell them to 
do something. They must begin to do it 
as soon as we get around.” 

The girls made the guests promise to 
obey orders. 

The object was to get them out of their 
seats, and into a mood pleasant and so- 
cial, 

It was very funny then to see the guests 
intent on performing the task assigned them. 
For instance: Miss A. was told to invite 
Mr. B. across the room to promenade with 
Miss D.; Miss ©. was asked to recite 
“The boy stood on the burning deck ;” 
Mr. F. to lead Miss G. to the piano and 
then whistle Yankee Doodle; Miss H. to 
play button with Messrs. I., J., and K.; 
Mr. L. to try on Miss M.’s wraps—and go on. 
One girl did not know what the other girl 
had whispered, and it would happen, per- 
haps, that one person had two or three 
offices or errands to perform. It was 
found a delightfully funny way to bring 
about sociability. 

_Mrs. Lenox had had strawberry roll for 
dinner. She brought the recipe with her, 
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at the suggestion of her husband and boys, 
who are always glad of such a dinner: 
Make a good biscuit dough, roll to half an 
inch in thickness, spread over with canned 
strawberries or any other kind of fruit, 
canned or not, roll it up long-wise, pinch 
the edges together, tuck in the ends, and 
steam over boiling water an hour and a 
quarter, or longer, in a buttered basin. 
To be eaten with sugar and butter, or 
creamand sugar. Itis a nicechange, and 
once a week or so will find favor in any 
family. 

Then we, Pipsey, had an item which was 
new to some of “the girls.” In October 
we bought a fine lot of squashes—the 
small, yellow, mealy kind, known as the 
Badger squash. The weather set in warm, 
and in spite of us we began to see that 
we would lose some of our finest ones. 
So we examined the lot, took all that 
looked as if they would not keep, cut 
them in pieces, and baked them in the 
shell until they were done nice and dry, 
and then scraped out thesquash and dried 
it on plates in the warm oven. Before 
using it we would soak it a little while in 
warm water, if for the table. If for pies 
we soaked it in sweet milk, added sugar, 
salt, spices, and it was soon ready for use 
without any of the tedious old ways of 
stewing squash purposely. 

This is an economy that all busy house- 
wives will approve on sight. 

Mrs. Hall had fine success in killing 
off rats, that would get under porches and 
outhouses, and finally came in from the 
woodshed to her summer kitchen. Her 
brother sent her directions: A mixture 
of two parts of well-bruised common 
squills, three parts of finely chopped 
bacon, made into a stiff mass with corn- 
meal and baked in small cakes and placed 
about the run-ways for the rats to eat. 

Mrs. Folwell found her best way to get 
rid of rats was to pay a premium on every 
dead rat. Make the bargain with a bright 
little boy who knows all about the tricks 
and habits of this pest, pay him enough 
to make it an object, take an interest in 
the work with him, help him, listen to 
his stories about how they were caught, 
whether by the shoulder, leg, or head, 
how they “took it,” how wise this low 
order of creation is, how long the little 
man connived before the gray old fellow 
gave him his confidence, how hard it was 
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finally to “give up,” and you will be 
interested in this new experience, while 
you have “made friends,” perhaps, with 
a young Audubon, Agassiz, or Maurice 
Thompson. Who shall tell! There is 
no better companion than a boy interested 
in birds, beasts, gunning, fishing, and 
noting the habits of the animal world. 
Mrs. Folwell thought her premises were 
infested by only one rat—theold surveyor 
who kept the field notes and held the fort— 
but her sprightly lad killed fourteen with 
his traps set in cunning, sly, ratty ways. 

Mrs. Robinson, who never met with the 
Club before, gave the busy, hurried house- 
wives hér way of washing dishes. In 
these short winter days she is obliged to 
resort to all kinds of ways and tricks to 
save time. Shesaid: “I prefer a hotsoap- 
suds, in a dish-pan, into which I put my 
cups, saucers, and spoons. On the left of 
this pan I have another dish-pan with 
clear hot water in it. I like hot rinse 
water better than cold, because the dishes 
dry quicker when rinsed in hot water. 
I place a thick cloth, generally an old 
tablecloth or an old seamless nn close to 
my rinse water. I wash my spoons first, 
wipe them, and put them away. Then 
wash cups, rinse them in the clear water, 
set them upside down on the cloth in a 
straight row on the further edge; then 
the saucers ; after washing and rinsing set 
them up against the cups as straight as 
they wili stand; then proceed with the 
balance of the table dishes in the same 
manner, turning them up against the 
saucers to dry. The cloth absorbs the 
water from the draining dishes without 
making any muss. My dishes look 
cleaner and brighter than those that 
have been wiped, besides, it is so much 
less labor.” 

This woman keeps putty fresh all winter 
by keeping it under cold water. 

She says the reason so many people do 
not like oatmeal is because they cook it 
too rapidly and stir it too much. Rice 
is spoiled the same way. Neither of them 
should be stirred. 

Her family are all fond of oatmeal 
and all the grain foods, which she cooks 
in a steamer. If one has no steamer, it 
can be cooked quite as well by putting it 
into a little, new, clean tin pail and 
standing it in a potof boiling water. 
Never stir it. Stand the pail. on an iron 
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ring or some object in the bottom of the 
kettle. Add the pinch of salt to the oat. 
meal when it is put on to cook. It will 
be good either hot or cold. Rolled oats, 
or any of these wholesome preparations, 
should be cooked this way. The “ stuff” 
that is stirred to keep it from burning is 
little better than flour paste. 

Mary Bennett always has something 
new to tell. She showed us the lining of the 
skirt of her dress—a brown worsted goods, 
wool and cotton, wiry and serviceable. 

“This,” she said, “is of a gray dress that 
ma got to wear to the State fair in 1870, 
She was on Committee and wanted to ap- 
pear nice and dressy. The first time the 
dress was out in a shower it shrank 0 
badly that it had to be laid aside. It 
spotted, too, and the colors run in streaks, 
Our dressmaker said it would pay best to 
use it to ‘build’ .other dresses on. That 
was in the times of trimmed skirts. Ma 
had an old black silk to be made over. 
Shirred skirt, and in any way to make the 
most of it. 

“It required ‘ body,’ so she dyed the old 
worsted with green walnut hulls and cop- 
peras, boiled it, and boiled it, until it was 
well dyed and had shrank all that was 
possible. Then there was ‘body’ in it, 
sure enough. We have used it to build 
on ever since. It has outlived the four 
dresses that were made over it. It makes 
a dress stand out. One does hate a slinky 
skirt, you know.” 

Susie said when she married Thaddeus 
her wedding dress was of that kind of 
goods. It was a common style and color 
in those times ; not expensive, and neither 
dark nor light, but, on the whole, not a good 
investment. A plain brown cashmere 
would have cost no more and would have 
made a serviceable dress for all occasions 
while it lasted. 

Just here Mrs. Lenox begged leave to 
ask a few questions of our pastor’s wife. 
She said: “1 think introducing people to 
one another the most awkward thing I 
have to do. I never knew just what to 
say, or how to do it. Why, sometimes I 
even forget the name of oneof them!” 

Then the good woman began to laugh 
and said, “Oh! one has nothing to be 
frightened over! Think of the dear, 
jolly, friendly girl who made the whole 
company of guests break out into fun and 
jollity and the finest of good humor, all 
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within a few minutes. That was the spirit 
of genuine kindness and goodness that 
prompted her. She took no halfway 
measures. 

“No one has any reason to be awkward, 
and sometimes when you think you are 
you are not at all. 

“The secret of it all is, be natural, be 
yourself. 

“Tn introductions remember that a gen- 
tleman is always presented to a lady, with- 
out regard to age or position, and that a 
young lady is introduced to an elder. 

“In introducing men the appropriate 
titleshould be given. Ifa clergyman, say, 
the ‘ Rev. Mr. Smith.’ 

“Tf adoctor of divinity, say, ‘The Rev. 
Dr. Smith.’ 

“If a member of Congress, say, ‘The 
Hon. Mr. Smith.’ 

“Tf an artist or an author, say of what 
picture, or of what book.” 

She said she could not help speaking of 
the need of cordial salutations, and referred 
tothe old story of General Washington re- 
moving his hat when he saluted his black 
- slaves because he said he did not want 
them to excel him in this commonest kind 
of good manners. “Among all people the 
salutation is par excellence ‘the touch- 
stone of good breeding.’ 

“Tn Bible days every salutation was an 
act of worship. When our Saviour said, 
‘Salute no man by the way,’ it was be- 
cause they had not time to go through 
with all the formal ceremony. 

“Our ‘good morning’ and ‘good even- 
ing’ should be kindly, softly, and yet cor- 
dially spoken. They are expressions of 
good-will of friend for friend. 

“ How often we hear it spoken in a man- 
her so abrupt and gruff that we feel quite 
as hurt as though we had been struck. 
Some people say it musically, and the tone 
1s sympathetic ; others say it with a jerk, as 
of anger or disdain. 

“A friend says, ‘ You should never speak 
to an acquaintance without a smile in your 
eyes.’ The stolid face and vacant expres- 
sion makes the bow or salutation void, in- 
different, chilling. It is civil to bow to a 
stranger, and polite to return a_ bow, 
even though you may not know who 
madeit. It is a species of currency that 
should always pass.” 

We were all pleased with the timely re- 
marks of our pastor’s wife. 
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Mrs. Hall, of our Club, is called one of 
the best managers in this locality. We told 
her to tell us “ How to keep things ;” tell it 
in her own way, not trying to impress us 
with the idea that she was “ very smart.” 

She said: “There is really nothing to tell. 
All I know I learned from experience. I 
have been keeping house over twenty years 
and have learned a good many little 
things that I find invaluable. A knowl- 
edge of some of these points may be use- 
ful to those who have recently taken 
charge of houses of their own. 

“Tn the fall when I go over my chests 
and trunks and drawers to take out fall 
and winter clothing, and put away that 
which has been worn through the sum- 
mer, I am careful to see that all my 
material is put into one large box. 

* All rolls and remnants of woolen I[ 
have ina bag by themselves, all bits of 
new calico in another, and the scraps and 
pieces of new muslin in still another. My 
worn linen is rolled up by itself in readi- 
ness if bandages are required, my worn 
muslin is also in a parcel by itself. 

“ All these, with what new supplies I 
may have in the shape of flannel, muslin, 
cloth, and calicoes, I keepin a chest by them- 
selves. Then I have a trunk or drawer 
in which I lay such garments as are cut 
out and ready for the needle, or the ma- 
chine. In this drawer I also keep my 
spools of thread, needles, tapes, buttons, 
and everything needed for sewing in the 
same place. Then I never have to spend 
any time in hunting up what I want to 
use. My patterns are all in a bag by 
themselves, the boys’ patterns separate 
from the girls’. 

“In a band-box I keep all flowers, 
plumes, tips, ribbons, and velvets ready for 
service. They always come good in trim- 
ming hats and bonnets, for hair ribbons, 
and other uses. 

“On the inside of each closet door in 
the chambers is fastened a shoe-bag, a row 
of large pockets, so that our shoes are al- 
ways in place. A match-safe is in every 
room, and a pin-cushion, and a needle or 
two already threaded and knotted. 

“T aim to keep everything in its own 
proper place, so that any member of the 
family can find what he wants in the dark. 

“The lamps are put in order the first 
thing every morning after the work is done 
up in the kitchen.” 
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The milliner said before we started home 
we must hear how she healed her finger 
through the flesh of which she ran a sew- 
ing-machine needle. She could not be 
released till the machine was taken apart. 
The pain reached to her shoulder and 
neck and there was danger of lock-jaw. 

Some woolen rags were laid on live 
coals, and she held her finger over the 
smoke until the pain was all gone. It was 
a good while before the wound got well, 
but the pain never returned. 
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She knew of an instance where an en. 
raged cat tore the flesh from the wrist to 
the elbow, and bit through the fleshy 
part of the hand, and one ministration of 
the smoke cured it. 

And of a man striking his hand on toa 
rusty nail in the cellar door and lock-jaw 
was feared, but the painful wound suc- 
cumbed to the woolen rag smoke remedy, 
She said for all of us to write this down 
on the backs of our rocking-chairs, so we 
would not forget. 

PIPSEY POTTs, 





BOYS AND GIRIS. 


[SECOND PAPER.] 
AROUND THE HEARTHSTONE. 
THE “CATCH-ALL SASSIETY.” 


HE night was intensely cold, yet a half 
dozen boys braved the weather, 
walking two miles, that they might get 
away from their own cheerless home and 
spend a pleasant evening in the “ bright” 
workshop, where Will, Mansel, and Bess 
were busy as beavers, finishing a “ check- 
er-board” table, an ornamental, con- 
venient article of furniture, engaged by 
a lady living in the village twelve miles 
away. 

“As you see, boys,” explained Will, 
“the supports are of oak, and fold camp- 
stool fashion, and the top is laid in squares, 
checker-board fashion, of white holly and 
ebony wood. Mrs. Cope likes our work, 
and we like to do it. Around the edge 
of the table we will have a scroll design 
in oak. We save all scraps of prepared 
wood, which fits in nicely somewhere. 
As we are constantly needing new tools 
and supplies, we need to be economical to 
make the firm self-supporting. 

“We prepare part of our own woods, 
buying chestnut, walnut, oak, and cherry 
in the rough in different widths. It must 
be well-seasoned before fit for use, and 
this takes some months; then, if not 
heavily weighted, the boards will warp 





during the seasoning process, and a warped 
board is useless. 

“The planing of these boards is not an 
easy matter, but requires practice to do it 
nicely. 

“The wood-worker needs planes, in dif: 
ferent sizes, from the size commonly used 
by plain carpenters to the little two- 
inch nickel-plated plane. When planed 
smoothly, the pattern should be tacked to 
the board of the article intended, and 
sawed into right lengths. 

“Often old tough boards make sad havoc 
with the saw-blades, which break every 
few moments. 

“The supply of saw-blades should be 
ample, especially if one lives in the 
country. 

“ After some practice, the sawyer breaks 
fewer blades, and makes the frequent 
turns that an elaborate scroll design de- 
mands with ease, and runs the saw lightly 
and evenly. 

“After the designs are sawed out, the 
putting together requires deft handling, 
as the dry wood is easily split, and if the 
edges are beveled hard to fit, but patience 
overcomes this; then comes the polishing 
or rubbing until smooth with sand-paper 
or pumice-stone, and lastly, the coat of 
shellac, oil, or varnish, which only skilled 
hands can apply with good effect. 
“Poplar is a soft wood, easy to ‘ work 
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up, seasoned pine is another, and may 
be stained a walnut or dyed an ebony, 
which is a piece of economy, as the pre- 
pared walnut and _ebony wood is ex- 
pensive. For staining walnut, a good 
result is obtained by crushing green wal- 
nut hulls and steeping two days, then 
boiling three hours in water enough to 
well cover them. Frequent applications 
and rubbings produce a good imitation of 
walnut. 

“Wood can be dyed black, and a good 
imitation of ebony secured by first spong- 
ing it with a solution of chlorhydrate of 
aniline in water, to which a small quantity 
of chloride is added; allow it to dry, then 
go over it with a solution of potassium 
bichromate. Repeat the process until the 
desired black is obtained, and polish until 
satin smooth. Odds and ends of cheap 
wood may be ebonized and made into 
beautiful and salable articles. 

“Ebony wood is very effective in doll 
furniture, upholstered in scarlet, peacock 
blue, old gold, or cardinal. It is desirable 
for towel-racks, ottoman frames, corner 
and side brackets, Swiss clocks, cabinet 
photograph frames, jewel and glove cask- 
ets, wall pockets, slipper cases, waste bask- 
ets, and many useful and ornamental 
articles. 

“Ebonized wood is handsomer polished, 
though it may be oiled or varnished or 
‘shellacked,’ using the dark shellac, well 
dissolved in alcohol, proportions one part 
shellac, three parts alcohol. 

“Chestnut is a handsome light-wood, 
which looks well polished and then oiled, 
and should be combined with blue lin- 
ings. 
“Oak looks well with green or blue, 
and birdseye maple needs to be made up 
‘plainly,’ that the beautiful ‘eyes’ may 
show, as the sawing out of many scrolls 
necessarily wastes this handsome material, 
and a high shellac polish finishes it best. 
Mahogany, rosewood, and cocebola are 
expensive woods. We have not used 
them yet, but shall in inlaying, which is 
particular work, requiring more skill than 
we are masters of,” said Will, smiling, as 
he sawed out the “edge,” for the “ table.” 

“A fellow thinks he has nearly every- 
thing that he needs when he gets his saw, 
the patterns, and his wood, but there’s 
ever so many tools that he must have. So 
far this firm has managed to make ex- 
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penses only, and we’ve had several orders 
too, but our stock had to be paid for, now 
we can make some money.” 

“Did you ever think, sonny,” inquired 
Bill Bangs, who had come to “set until 
bed-time,” “about the trees, which grow, 
so to speak, only in their own homes? 
When I first kem ter this pra’rie I grew 
ter detest the look o’ these tall cotton- 
woods, a growin’ lonesome like, tall and 
slim, in spots. It would do my eyes good 
ter git another look at a shady beech tree, 
but they don’t grow in these parts.” 

“No,” said Will; “those living in a 
timbered country do not value trees as we 
who live where the forests are yet to grow. 
We will sweep into the fire our ‘ chips,’ 
and sample the Ben Davis apples, the 
variety which stands best the winter’s 
storms in the West, that mother has pro- 
vided for us; then we should like to hear 
something about the trees, our native 
ones, hickory, oak, white and black jack, 
maple, gum, sycamore, persimmon, mul- 
berry, beech, wildcherry, red bud, elm, 
pine, spruce, hemlock,.arbor vite, fir, 
wild cherry, poplar, and then Bess will 
read to us about those in other lands.” 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 


THE HAUNTED WOODS. 


. LP cei these old pines look gloomy 
and dark, though?” 

This was about the hundredth time this 
question had been asked by one or another 
of the children since they had settled 
down in their new home, for their parents 
had moved not long before from Massa- 
chusetts to Virginia. The change seemed 
a great one to them, for they had always 
lived in a thickly settled community, but 
in their new home they found the nearest 
neighbor a mile distant, while the house 
was in the midst of a large tract of pines 
that had been growing unmolested for 
several years. The change of climate had 
been ordered by their father’s physician 
(as he was quite consumptive), and so 
they had willingly accepted the loneliness 
when they saw the benefit he received 
from the “odorous pine tree.” But for 
all “that they could not help thinking 
them gloomy, although they enjoyed many 
a ramble through them. One morning 
their father, Mr. Harmon, found it 
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necessary to go to Washington to attend 
to some business, and told his family he 
could not possibly return until the next day. 
“ But,” he added, “ you must not get lonely ; 
this is a peaceful country around here, 
and I am sure you will not be disturbed.” 
Mrs. Harmon was not a timid woman, and 
she felt no uneasiness at the thought of 
spending a night alone in such a place 
with her children. 

But it seemed to the children that a 
deeper gloom settled down over them as 
soon as their father was well on his way. 
They were out looking around in the after- 
noon when Albert, who was fourteen, said 
to Jennie, who was thirteen, “What a 
jolly place these old woods would be for 
a ghost to haunt, wouldn’t they ?” 

“ Jolly! They’d be grand! but what 
do you talk like that for? You know 
there are no such things as ghosts.” 

“Some say there are, and some say 
there are not,” he replied, wishing to be 
contrary and frighten his sister a little if 
he could. But Jennie caught sight of 
large eyes as she looked at the smaller 
children, and said : 

“ Hark, Al, mamma will punish you if 
you scare the little ones; you know she 
never allows that. I don’t care who says 
there are ghosts, as long as my father and 
mother say there are no such things, for I 
am sure they know best.” 

As the afternoon waned Mrs. Harmon 
assisted the older children to milk and 
feed the cows and do “all the barn work 
up snug for the night,” as she said, while 
the younger ones looked after the baby 
and brought in the wood and chips and 
two “back logs” for the fire-place. 
Then their mother, suspecting they would 
feel rather lonely during the evening, said : 
“Children, suppose we don’t getany regular 
supper, but roast some of our nice sweet 
potatoes in the ashes, and some of that late 
sweet corn before the fire. I gathered 
some to-day on purpose, and, Jennie, you 
may make a short cake, and I’ll show you 
how to bake it on the hearth, and we 
won’t need to build a fire in the kitchen 
stove at all.” 

“Oh! isn’t that splendid!” they all ex- 
claimed at once, and even the baby clapped 
his hands and said, “Ah, goo!” which 
made Judith say, “ Hear the baby say ‘ ah 
good !’” Cooking by a fireplace was a 
novel thing to them ; they had never even 
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seen a fireplace till they came to their 
Virginia home, and they were delighted 
with an open fire. The potatoes (a luxury 
to them) were cooked to a turn; the corn 
roasted a lovely brown; and the short 
cake and butter were just simply delicious, 
they all declared, as, after drawing a little 
table into the middle of the floor and 
piling the good things into a promiscuous 
heap upon it, they all began to “eat like 
good fellows,” as Mrs. Harmon said; and 
she congratulated herself upon the success 
of her plan as she thought how contented 
and happy they had been all the evening, 
for it was after nine o’clock by the time 
the last crumb disappeared. They were 
chatting like magpies, as they set the table 
back, and were “clearing up,” when all 
at once they heard a sound that seemed 
to freeze the blood in their veins. It was 
a long, deep groan, and seemed to come 
from the thickest clump of trees near the 
house. They all ran to their mother and 
clung to her skirts, the older ones shivering 
and pale, and the younger ones crying as 
the groans were repeated every few seconds. 

“O mamma! what is it? Is the door 
locked ?” 

“Yes. I don’t know what it is, children, 
but I don’t believe it is anything that will 
hurt us. We must not forget that we have 
a Heavenly Father to watch over us. Try 
not to be so frightened, my dears.” 

But those groans certainly were terribly 
trying to the nerves, and Mrs. Harmon’s 
face grew a shade whiter as they were re- 
peated so often. “I am afraid some oneis 
in great distress out there,” she said at last; 
“perhaps we ought to go out and see.” 

“ Mercy, mother!” said Albert. “I'll get 
the gun—I know it is loaded—and keep it 
here by me, but for goodness’ sake don’t 
talk about going out there, pitch dark as 
it is, too.” 

But as he finished speaking the groans 
ceased, and peals of queer, mocking 
laughter echoed through the pines. They 
were still more frightened at this. 

“T told Jennie to-day the woods might 
be haunted. I was joking then, but I 
begin to think they are—sure enough.” 

“Hark !” said his mother, sternly. “You 
know that is impossible. Don’t cry 80, 
children—see, you are waking the baby.” 

“Well then, mother, maybe it is a robber 
trying to excite our pity or curiosity so we 
will open the door and he can rush in.” » 

















“Q mamma! did you ever hear any- 
thing like it - exclaimed Jennie, as the 
groans were renewed with increased vigor. 

“No, I never did except once, when I 
saw a wounded man—but O children! 
I have just thought; don’t you know how 
many different and strange things we have 
seen since we have been down here ? Maybe 
this is some bird or animal making this 
noise. Get your book of natural history, 
Albert, and look.” 

“©Q mother! the idea of anything not 
human making such sounds! IT’ll look, 
though—if my hands don’t tremble so I 
can’t turn the leaves.” 

And sure enough, after quite a search he 
found an accurate description of the very 
sounds to which they had been listening. 
And what do you think it was that uttered 
them? The book said it was “ the great 
American horned owl ;” “simply that and 
nothing more.” 

“That is certainly an exact description ; 
it must be an owl; don’t you think so, 
mother ?” 
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“ Most assuredly,” she answered, as she 
went to the window and put aside the cur- 
tain; “see, the moon has been coming up 
while we have been trembling at our 
frightsome visitor, and it is now almost as 
lightasday. Suppose we go out and make 
his acquaintance.” 

“O mamma!” 

“Why, what is the matter, Jennie?” 

“T don’t want to go.” 

“ Well, you and the little one stay here 
then, and Albert and I will just step out 
a little ways from the door. I confess I 
am curious to see it if I can.” 

Then she unlocked the door, Albert 
took the gun, and they went out, but soon 
came back laughing gayly, while Albert 
said—“O Jennie! Jennie! I told you so— 


‘ The woods are haunted, the woods are haunted, 
By a great big oul,’ 


and we did get just one good look at him, 
for he came pretty close to us as he sailed 
away for parts unknown.” 

CORA A. LEWIS. 


HOME CIRCLE. 


THE BUSY TONGUE. 
ge evil that can be wrought by a 


careless, gossiping tongue is in- 
calculable. There is no truer charity in 
‘ life, no more humanity to be shown in the 
dealing of person with person, than to 
guard well one’s tongue when speaking of 
the characters and affairs of others. 
What could be more repulsive to our 
feelings than to have unkind observations 
made on our lives by those who, through 
curiosity, intrude themselves into the 
privacy of our homes ? 

most respectable family of our 
acquaintance was once thrown into the 
deepest embarrassment by the busy tongue 
of a gossip. There had been family 


trouble ofa serious private nature, which 
concerned the family alone, and any out- 
side interference was neither needed nor 





wanted. The facts became known to this 
social scavenger, who mercilessly spread 
the news here and there, until it reached 
the ears of a newspaper reporter. Eager 
for news of a sensational nature, he 
colored the story to suit his fancy and 
gave it for publication. 

Imagine the horror of the family to see 
their secret sorrow, under a flaring head- 
ing, in the morning paper! As painful as 
the facts were, they had been cruelly 
exaggerated as they passed from mouth to 
mouth. The distress and martyrdom 
suffered by that family from this unjust 
scandal was the direct result of a too free 
use of an unguarded tongue. 

The tongues of such persons are, in- 
deed, grievous offenders. By them good 
reputations are ruined, and the peace and 
happiness of homes sacrificed. 

The tendency to gossip, to be always 
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talking of others and their affairs, grows 
upon one when indulged in until it be- 
comes a fixed habit. A person so inclined 
finds no pleasure in speaking of the good 
points in another’s character, and kindly 
overlooking the disagreeable things that 
is seen among neighbors. Such acts are 
not congenial to a gossip. 

But if a family broil is overheard it is 
zealously repeated to the first appreciative 
listener. And as there is nothing that 
has such a rapid growth as a bad report, 
oftentimes scandal arises from such petty 
incidents as would hardly be remembered 
by the ones concerned. 

I once knew a woman who had a most 
insatiable desire for prying into other 
people’s lives, then unkindly relating her 
observations from house to house, confi- 
dentially, of course, at each place. She 
made it convenient to have errands over 
the neighborhood at all hours of the day, 
that she might learn more of the private 
home life of her neighbors. And the 
knowledge thus gained was spread around 
without any regard for the sacredness of 
home privacy. At last a lady of much 
spirit and most just principles instigated 
a movement for debarring her from social 
life in the community. She was de- 
nounced on account of her unprincipled 
tongue, and in a short time she sought a 
more congenial locality. 

Such a character should meet with 
prompt and severe reproval by all peace- 
loving home-makers. They should not 
permit their homes to be invaded by an 
enemy so dangerous to their peace and 
happiness. Whenever a person discusses 
freely other’s affairs in one’s household, 
the listener may safely conclude that she 
will be the subject for this news-carrier 
when talking with some one else. 

The character of any person degene- 
rates fast whose conversation and thoughts 
dwell on the petty affairs of others. And 
the influence in a home circle, particularly 
where there are children, is bad indeed 
where idle gossip supplies the mental food 
of the family. 

What matters it if the routine of our 
neighbor’s household is conducted dif- 
ferently from our own? If we like liberty 
of action, free from impudent molestation, 
in our own lives, then let us be just 
enough to grant the same privilege to 
others. Meddlesome criticisms on our 
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part lowers the dignity of our characters 
and generally results in creating for ug 
enemies. 

If we learn of domestic troubles with 
others, how much more charitable and 
Christianlike to keep it silent than to 
spread it abroad, simply to gratify a gos- 
siping propensity. If we cannot say 
good of others, then let us refrain from 
speaking of them at all. No-good ever 
comes of speaking carelessly of people’s 
reputations and habits. By so doing we 
stir up the wrath of those of whom we 
speak, and lose what good influence we 
might otherwise have. No one likes to 
be made a target for others’ tongues. 

Silence is a good check to evil speech. 
Gossiping persons want similar compan- 
ions to talk to, and if the freedom of their 
tongues is rebuked by silence in the list- 
ener fewer careless words will be spoken. 

I wish to further illustrate the evil con- 
sequences that may result from unrestricted 
speech by a most peculiar circumstance 
which was related to me by one of the 
parties concerned. And it is a warnin 
that unless one is sure of the truth of his 
statements they had better remain unsaid. 

An honorable, trustworthy young man 
was employed in a large mercantile house. 
A stringent rule of his employers was, 
that they would employ no one who used 
intoxicants. The employee referred to 
was regarded as one of the most faithful 
in the establishment. In his little home 
he had been spending his evening hours in 
renovating some furniture. Calling ata 
paint shop on his way home one evening 
he purchased some paint, and having 
nothing in which to put it, he used a jug 
for the purpose. Wending his way home- 
ward, with jug in hand, he was soon at 
his gate. On the porch a happy wife 
awaited his coming. At the sight of her 
a spirit of mischief seized the young hus 
band, and whirling his jug in the air he 
reeled back and forth in imitation of a 
drunkard. 

This action was witnessed by a woman 
who sat at the window of a neighboring 
house. There was no charity in her heart, 
and her tongue was as much to be dreaded 
as is the breath of the simoom by the 
desert traveler. An hour later, while the 
young man was applying the contents of 
his jug to some furniture, another neighbor 
was being regaled with the startling news 



























that John Smith, as we will call him, came 
home dead drunk, with a.jug of whisky 
in his hand. 

In the house where he was employed 
John Smith had an enemy who would 
gladly dohim aninjury. By some strange 
chance he heard the story of his fellow- 
clerk’s drunkenness, and forthwith in- 
formed his employers. 

The next morning Mr. Smith was called 
into the private office of the house, and 
was told that as he had violated one of 
their strict rules, his services were no 
longer desired, and he was greatly shocked 
to learn that he had been seen in a state of 
beastly intoxication. In refutation of such 
a falsehood and in justification of his 
character the young man commenced an 
investigation and sifted the story to its 
very start, and traced its origin to the 
gossiping tongue of his neighbor. 

NELLIE BURNS. 


FOR SWEET CHARITY’S SAKE. 


N greatest sorrow and darkest despair I 
found myself penniless and starving in 
a city crowded with poverty and wealth. 

For myself it seemed to matter little, 
but a darling little daughter, who for 
nine years had been my great comfort 
and joy, lay starving before my eyes. 

Her parched lips, and pitiful, beseech- 
ing eyes, almost made a coward of me. 
If a soothing and deadly draught had 
been at hand my temptation would have 
been sore indeed. 

Rushing through my bewildered brain 
came thoughts of other days, and the 
memory of how I wept, one day, while 
reading that story of horrible starvation: 


“Give me three grains of corn, mother, 
Only three grains of corn.” 


In those happy days of youth little did 
I dream that in a few short years I should 
stand by my child’s side and listen to her 
pitiful cries for bread. 

“Mamma, darling, couldn’t you give 
me just a little piece of bread? I don’t 
want to trouble you, mamma dear, but I 
am so hungry—oh! so cold and hungry.” 

[told my darling to wait a little and I 
would bring her bread, and love for the 
child gave wings to my feet, and I rushed 
out for help. I hastened to a charitable 
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institution to which I was directed. I 
stood in line for a long time, only to have 
my name and address taken, and to be 
told that a visitor would call, and if it 
was a worthy case I would receive as- 
sistance. 

I visited a second “charity” with the 
same result. 

What was I to do? The day was 
Saturday. They had so much to do at 
the “charities” that the “Committee 
would call next week.” 

Alas! next week my little one might 
be in Heaven, and what would J care for 
help? Imust beg! Think of it, mothers 
in happy homes! J, too, had possessed a 
beautiful home once. 

Beg! How horrible to me! 
child’s life demanded it. 

I mounted the steps of a brownstone 
house and rang the bell. The “lady 
couldn’t be disturbed.” 

Bell after bell I rang. But all the 
ladies were too busy to listen to me. Not 
all, for one lady came proudly sweeping 
into her elegant parlor, and before giving 
me a chance to finish my sad story she 
clasped her diamond-bedecked hands to- 
gether, and rolling her eyes heavenward, 
exclaimed, “I belong to six different 
charities, and I’m completely exhausted. 
I never give help from the door!” 

Oh! that frowning block of brownstone 
fronts, and the frozen hearts within! 

The memory of that journey will last 
me until death! 

I turned into another street of less pre- 
tentious exteriors, and lo! asif by magic 
what a change ! 

The Palace Beautiful to Christian could 
not have been more restful. 

A dear, sweet-faced lady answered my 
ring at the door, and listened with tears 
in her eyes to my story. 

Calling Jane, her servant, she directed 
her to fill a basket with food, and putting 
a dollar into my hand she said, “Go, 
child, to your little girl. May angels have 
protected her in your absence!” 

Could the mothers of little ones have 
seen my darling revive as she eagerly ate 
the precious morsels they would have re- 
joiced with me. 

With the money I bought coal and 
wood, and in a few short hours my little 
girl was comfortable and trying, as of old, 
to cheer her distressed mother. 


But my 
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In the evening, the faithful Jane ap- 
peared, bearing in her arms more sub- 
stantial food and a message from the lady, 
saying she would call on Monday. 

True to her word, the dear soul appeared, 
bringing offers of help from some, and 
work, which I most desired, from more. 

Years ago this happened, and as I sit 
in my own: pleasant home now and look 
upon the comforts which surround me and 
my dear daughter, the past is like a 
horrible dream. But it taught me a 
lesson never to be forgotten, I listen before 
I condemn to those who ask help at my 
door. 

oO E. P. K. 


EDITH’S MISSION. 
. } Se tired of doing fancy work, tired 


of reading, tired of—everything,” 
exclaimed Edith Ramsey, fretfully. With 
an impatient gesture she tossed aside the 
dainty piece of embroidery which she held 
in her hand. ‘Some people have a ‘ mis- 
sion’ in life,” she continued, in a subdued 
tone. “They make other people happy. 
I wonder how they do it?” 

Rising from her chair, Edith walked 
slowly back and forth across the room. 
She paused in front of the window, and 
drawing aside the heavy drapery, folded 
her arms upon the sill and gazed out at 
the white, feathery snowflakes whirling 
rapidly through the air. 

“‘T wonder what all the people in that 
great apartment house are doing,” she 
mused, as her eyes rested upon a large 
building that stood directly opposite the 
house in which she lived. 

A young girl sat at one of the windows 
busily plying her needle; her face was 
pale and care-worn, and she sometimes 
paused in her work to lean her head 
wearily against the back of her chair. 
Another figure appears at the window, and 
as the sewing girl raises the sash to breathe 
for a moment the keen, frosty air, Edith 
catches a glimpse of a crippled form lean- 
ing upon a pair of crutches.” The lame 
girl places her hand caressingly upon the 
bowed head of the seamstress and gently 
removes the heavy garment which she 
holds in her hand. The girl smiles sadly, 
and ere she resumes her work gathers the 

_eripple in her arms and kisses her affec- 
tionately. 
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An hour has elapsed. An occasional 
ray of sunshine peeps through the rapidly 
moving clouds and rests for a brief mo- 
ment upon the thoughtful countenance of 
the girl, whose heart has been strangely 
touched by the scene just witnessed. 

Presently a bright flush replaces the 
serious expression, and with a joyous ex- 
clamation, Edith rises and walks rapidly 
to and fro. ; 

“ Tsee light at last !” she cried, excitedly, 


.“T will organize a Mutual Aid and In- 


provement Society. Oh! to think,” she 
continued, regretfully, “how many pre- 
cious moments I have wasted! From 
this day I shall work for the welfare of 
others. Who knows?” she said, softly, 
“perhaps I have found my ‘ mission.’” ~ 

“ Your ‘mission !’ do tell me what it is,” 
exclaimed a merry voice directly back of 
Edith. The next moment a pair of arms 
were thrown around her neck. 

“Kitty, 1 am so glad to see you; you 
are the very person to help me in my new 
scheme,” cried Edith, eagerly. 

“Tam always willing to accommodate 
my friends,” said Kitty Sands, merrily; 
“but,” she continued, drawing down the 
corners of her mouth lugubriously, “I 
don’t believe I would prove a successful 
missionary. I’d be sure to laugh at the 
heathen, and they might be revengeful 
enough to eat me before I had a chance 
to give them any spiritual instruction. 
I’ve tried ever so many times to look like 
Deacon Murry.” 

Kitty’s powers of mimicry were excel- 
lent, and her portrayal of the facial con- . 
tortions indulged in by Deacon Murry 
were true to nature. 

“O Kitty, Kitty!” cried Edith, laugh- 
ing merrily, “Deacon Murry is a great 
deal better than we are, and,” she con- 
tinued, seriously, “you ought not to 
ridicule his infirmities, you know—” 

“Yes, I know that he has dyspepsia,” 
interrupted Kitty. ‘I often wish,” she 
added, trying in vain to smooth out the 
dimples upon her round, rosy face, “that 
I could be serious and sedate like other 
people.” 

“You are all right as you are,” said 
Edith, smiling, “and, as I said before, 
the very person to help me.”  Edith’s 
manner’ became earnest as she proceeded 
to explain to Kitty her plan for providing 
amusement and recreation for working 
























iris. “I never fully understood God’s 
command : ‘ Help ye one another,’ until I 
realized that it was in my power to help 
those less fortunate than myself. We are 
all sisters, Kitty, and how glad I shall be 
if I can give to others some of the sun- 
shine that has brightened my own life.” 
Kitty became deeply interested as Edith 
proceeded to explain her plans. “You 
can rely upon my help, Edith,” she said, 
heartily, “ and 1 know at least a dozen 


irls who are sure to become interested. 


Aunt Sallie isa member of a great many 
societies, and I think it would be a good 
plan to elect her President of the Mutual 
Aid and Improvement Society.” 

“Will she accept the office?” asked 
Edith. 

“Of course she will,’ replied Kitty. 
“She said just a few days ago that if 
young people thought less of their own 
comfort, and were more willing to make 
sacrifices, they might be able to lift the 
burden from many a darkened life. Aunt 
Sallie is enthusiastic on the subject of 
helping others, and having had so much ex- 
perience, she will be able to suggest ideas 
that might never occur to us. When 
will we hold the first meeting?” asked 
Kitty. 

“ Next Friday afternoon,” replied Edith, 
“T will ask father to let us have the two 
rooms over Thompson’s store. Each girl 
can contribute something toward making 
the rooms cozy and inviting. We have 
a parlor organ stored in the attic which 
I will have repaired. The girls can sing 
ever so much better if they have instru- 
mental accompaniment. We will ask our 
friends to donate books and pictures.” 

“T promise faithfully to do all that I 
canto make the Society a success,” said 
Kitty, earnestly. “Perhaps I, too, have 
found my mission,” she murmured as she 
kissed Edith good-bye. 

Aunt Sallie’s suggestions proved in- 
valuable to the twelve young girls, whose 
earnest hearts and willing hands were 
laying a foundation for the future health, 

appiness, and prosperity of those who, 
but for the timely aid thus offered, would 
have drifted down the stream of life with- 
out the aid of a compass to guide them 
safely into port. 

“You'll not git me to go near them 
stuck up people,” exclaimed Jane Sims, a 
factory girl, when asked by a companion 
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to join the Mutual Aid and Improvement 
Society. “ It’s not likely they’d be a hob- 
nobbin’ with the likes of me,” she con- 
cluded, sulkily. 

“They’re just the nicest young ladies 
you ever saw,” replied Mary Evans. 
“They say that we are all sisters together, 
and they take such pains teaching us 
what to say and how to say it. One of 
the young ladies is teaching us elocution 
and—” 

“What's that?” 
brusquely. 

“Why, you learn to read and speak 
properly. Some of the girls that have a 
taste that way speak pieces beautifully.” 

“Seems to me you talk kinder stuck 
up,” said Jane, with a half-concealed 
sneer. . 

“It is because I don’t make the mistakes 
that I used to before I joined the Society,” 
was the reply. 

“Don’t they laugh at yer when ye 
stumble up on yer speakin’?” asked Jane, 
suspiciously. 

“ No, indeed—at least, not in the way 
you mean,” replied Mary. “When we 
say anything wrong they teach us the 
right way to say it, and when we have 
learned to speak the sentence correctly, 
they say it our way, and it sounds so 
dreadful that we all laugh and have lots 
of fun over it. Come, Jane, go with me 
this evening,” said Mary, in a coaxing tone. 

“T was a-goin’ to the thyatre to-night,” 
said Jane, “but,” she added, hesitatingly, 
“if I go’long with you it’ll be that much 
money saved. Guess I will go, then I can 
see for myself.” 

The warm, cozy room, bright, cheerful 
faces, and general good-will displayed by 
members of the Society toward each 
other convinced the skeptical factory girl 
that Mary’s statements were not exagger- 
ated, and ere she left the cheerful rooms 
the Society had gained another mem- 
ber. 

“T wonder if I couldn’t fix up my room 
a bit,” murmured Jane, as she walked 
toward the shabby tenement which she 
called “home.” ‘“'Them young misses 
sdid that all the girls must\try to fix up 
their sleepin’ rooms. I reckon that a bit 
of a curtain, a cover for the table, an’ a 
few pictures on the wall would make an 
amazin’ change. One o’ the young misses 
is goin’ to give us flowers to take care of, 


inquired Jane 
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an’ the one that keeps them the best gets 
a prize. Til stop goin’ to the thyatre,” 
said the girl, as she climbed the dark, 
winding stairway that led to her nook 
under the eaves, “ an’ I’]l spend the money 
fixin’ up, sure’s my name's Jane.” 

The Society had been in operation 
three months and numbered forty 
members, besides the twelve young girls 
whose names were first enrolled. 

“Ttake great pleasure in giving the 
girls lessons in calisthenics,” said Dora 
Eastman, a bright, robust girl of eighteen. 
“Tt is really wonderful how rapidly 
sallow complexions, narrow chests, and 
stooping shoulders have disappeared. I 
am so glad,” she said, earnestly, “ that I 
can contribute my mite toward making 
others happy.” 

Kitty Sands taught a system of cutting 
and fitting, which enabled the girls to 
make their own garments. 

“Tl not work in the factory much 
longer,” said Jane Sims, whose pronunci- 
ation was now above criticism. “I like 
dressmaking,” she added, emphatically, 
“and as Miss Kitty says that I havea 
natural talent for it, [ll try to save 
enough money to start myself in the busi- 
ness.” 

It was a pleasing sight to see teacher 
and pupils cutting and arranging the 
articles, which were afterward neatly 
finished and proudly exhibited by each 
separate owner asa specimen of her handi- 
work. During the evening devoted to 
sewing, the girls who were not otherwise 
engaged read aloud short articles of se- 
lected prose and poetry, pausing frequently 
in their reading to listen to the comments 
of those who were more thoroughly versed 
in literature than themselves. 

“T have been thinking,” said the Presi- 
dent, when she heard of Jane Sims’s am- 
bition to become a professional dress- 
maker, “that it would be an excellent 
plan to establish a savings fund. Upon 
the completion of each garment, the owner 
could place in the savings fund the 
amount which she would have been obliged 
to pay the dressmaker ; and there is another 
plan which I have given careful consider- 
ation, it is the establishment of an 


Emergency Fund for the benefit of those 
The invalid, whoever she 


who are ill. 
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may be, will certainly be glad to know 
that even though her hands have ceased 
to labor, she need not be a burden upon 
either friends or relatives.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that both 
projects were put into operation as soon 
as practicable. 

As time rolled on the Mutual Aid and 
Improvement Society prospered beyond 
all expectation. The seed sown was 
already beginning to yield a rich harvest. 

Edith Ramsey’s knowledge of music, 
both vocal and instrumental, enabled her 
to train the naturally fine voice of Jennie 
Davis, the cripple, so that in a short time 
she was called upon to sing soprano in 
one of the leading churches in the city, 
She received a fair salary for her services, 
which, added to the amount earned by her 
sister Mary, made it possible to lay by a 
sum of money which they intended to 
use eventually in the purchase of a 
small house situated in the suburbs of the 
city. 

Meanwhile Jane Sims, with that per- 
severance which characterizes the actions 
of those who have a cherished object in 
view, worked, saved, and planned until 
she was able to rent two rooms in a re- 
spectable neighborhood, where she estab- 
lished herself as a cloak and dress maker. 
She soon had more customers than she 
could accommodate, and in a short time 
found it necessary to move into larger 
apartments. Some of the “Society girls” 
were engaged as assistants, and as the 
business increased others were employed, 
until at last Jane declared jokingly that 
her establishment ought to be called a 
branch of the M. A. and I. §. 


“Just five years ago to-day I stood on 
this very spot imagining myself the most 
unhappy girl in the world,’ murmured 
Edith Ramsey, “but”—and a joyous 
smile made the sweet face radiant—*I 
have obeyed the command: ‘ Help ye one 
another,’ and I am very happy.” 

A hand rests softly upon Edith’s 
shoulder and a rosy cheek is pressed close 
toher own. “Ah, Kitty!” she exclaims, 
as she turns to greet her friend, “are 
you not thankful that we have found our 
‘ mission ’?” 

M. H. THURSTON. 




















A-MAYING. 


HE violets are blooming, O sweet little 
children ! 
The blue bells are nodding deep down 
in the grass, 
High up in the willow a bluebird is 
waiting 
To sing a sweet song as you pass. 
With a “‘ tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, 
tweet, twee, 
Ising to you, little children, won’t you 
sing to me?” 


Then come, pretty laddies and lassies, 
Through the sunlight we'll wander away, 
Each darling for dear, smiling mother, 
Shall gather a dewy bouquet. 
Then we'll answer the little bird high in 
the tree, 
“We've all been a-Maying, tweet, tweet, 
tweet, twee.” 
ELEANOR M’ELROY. 





LITTLE MAY DAY. 


VER the grassy meadow tripped the 
little May Day and sat down on a 
jutting place in the great rock, and laid 
her pretty head back against the rough 
stone, and let her pink feet dangle above 
the ripples of the tiny stream. Then she 
bent over and looked down into the waters, 
and this is what she saw: A little figure 
crowned, and decked with flowers, a mass 
of yellow hair, a pair of dreamy blue 
eyes, the sweetest mouth in all the world, 
dimpled cheeks, dimpled chin, dimpled 
elbows, dimpled hands, and dimpled feet. 
th Mortals say my eyes are violets,” said 
little May Day, and then she laughed, a 
silvery, echoing laugh, “and my mouth 
a rosebud and my cheeks two ripe peaches,” 
and she laughed again. “ And thepsing 
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me songs, too,” and here May Day lifted 
an anemone that lay in her lap and 
pressed it to her rosebud lips. “ One is 
called ‘The Coming of the May,’ and 
that is glad, and one is called the ‘ Going 
of the May,’ and that is very sad; .but I 
am glad all the time and I’m here to- 
night to meet the glorious June, and then 


. Pm going to sleep, for I haven’t been 


a-sleep for a long, long time. But I tell 
you what I’ve been doing,” said May Day, 
tossing the anemone on the, stream and 
watching it float away. “Why, I’ve 
kissed all the rosebuds so they’ll be sure 
to bloom, and I’ve whispered to the daisies 
to peep out from among the meadow 
grasses. and I’ve taught a newsong to the 
birds. Oh! it’s the loveliest song you mor- 
tals ever heard,” and May Day clapped 
her hands and began to sing. And 
while she sang the beautiful moon rose 
over the hilltops and the birds all fluttered 
in their nests, and then they began to sing, 
too. Oh! it was the loveliest song! and 
May Day’s dreamy eyes grew more 
dreamy and the long lashes drooped 
nearer and nearer to the ripe peach cheeks, 
and all of a sudden, as in a dream, she 
saw the glorious June stoop over and kiss 
her ; and lo! she was fast asleep. 
L. R. BAKER. 


MAMMA’S BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


HERE were three rosebushes in Mrs. 
Wilson’s front yard, and they were 
going to bloom for the first time, so you 
may know they were not very old rose- 
bushes, even though baby couldn’t re- 
member when they were planted. 

“You ought to remember, Baby,” said 
Effie, “ ’cause you were along with us when 
Uncle Sam dug the holes.” 

“He dug dreat big ho-oles, big as the- 
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we-ell,” said Baby, who had been peeping 
down the crack in the pump’s platform. 

“Oh! he didn’t at all!” cried Johnny, 
“he dug real little holes, at least, they 
were not very big.” 

“Den how did he dit the ro-oses in?” 
demanded Baby. 

“Why, the roses were little, too, you 
goose.” 

Now, the roses were to bloom in June, 
and mamma’s birthday came in June, so 
guess what the children were going to give 
her? roses from their own bushes; for one 
of the three was Effie’s, one Johnny’s, and 
one Baby’s. 

For three whole days before the tenth 
the children kept away from the front 
yard, and no one whispered a breath of 
the secret to mamma, though it surely was 
dancing in Baby’s dimples and peeping 
from her eyes. 

On the tenth Aunt Betsy woke them 
very early, and as soon as they were dressed 
away they scampered down to the front 
yard. 

Effie’s rosebush was a climbing one, 
twined about the library window, and it 
was covered with beautiful red roses. In 
a minute Effie had her apron full to over- 
flowing. 

Johnny’s roses were yellow, and the 
little boy whistled gayly as he piled them 
in his cap. 

Baby’s rosebush was down by the front 
gate, and poor Baby stood before it with 
tremulous lips and tearful blue eyes, for 
not a rose was on it. Then Baby stooped 
and peeped in where she had seen a great 
green bud, and, sure enough, there fluttered 
a half-blown rose. She hurt her fingers 


very much, but she pulled it off and ran 
for the house. 


Mamma was sitéing in a 
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low chair, with Johnny’s roses in her hair 
and Effie’s in her lap. Baby hesitated in 
the doorway with her single rose and burst 
out crying. Mamma did not see her at 
all, she was so busy thinking of the roses, 
“Now I only want one more,” she said, 
“I'd give anything in the world for a half. 
blown white rose, just one, to fasten at m 
throat.” Then Baby, laughing through 
her tears, ran and put her rose in mamma’s 
outstretched hand ; and oh! how glad she 
was to get it, for it was a beautiful pure 
white. 

ELEANOR M’ELROY. 





ROBIN’S CHERRIES. 


“TTNHAT’S a bad, bad boy,” Sir Robin 
said, 
As he fluttered about the tree, 
“He is pulling the cherries ripe and red 
That grew for my wife and me.” 


Lady Robin peeped at the little boy, 
So little to climb a tree, 
And merrily sang, “There’ll be enough 
left 
For my angry lord and me.” 
KATHARINE HULL. 


THE RICHEST ROSES. 


THOUSAND and one sweet kisses 
For the richest roses of June! 
Go search for them, lads and lassies, 
In the light of the glorious noon. 
And away in the sunlit garden 
The prizes each darling seeks, 
While the richest roses in all the land 


Are blooming on baby’s cheeks. 
KATHARINE HULL. 




















HOUSEKEEPERS. 


ECONOMY OF TIME AND LABOR IN 
HOUSEKEEPING. 
HERE is an art in housekeeping, as in 
all other occupations in life, and the 
artof keeping house with the least amount 
of labor and time is one to be by no means 
looked down upon. It is an accomplish- 
ment much to be desired, and should be 
looked upon as such, as well as the accom- 
plishment of being a musician, a singer, a 
painter, or a linguist. Housekeeping is 
necessarily tiresome, but its fatigues may 
be greatly lessened by care and fore- 
thought. 

The injury to one’s clothes should cer- 
tainly be considered, and to prevent this, 
I would say to every housekeeper, provide 
yourself with a large housekeeping apron, 
one that will cover the entire dress. After 
trying various patterns, I have at last 
found that the “ Mother Hubbard apron,” 
made like the children’s “ Mother Hub- 
bard aprons,” does this duty better than 
any other kind. Instead of being sewed 
on to a yoke, sew it on to a band,and have 
a strap across the shoulders to hold the 
back and front together, and to give a 
finish to this strap sew on a little ruffle. 
Three widths of calico is amply wide, 
for if it is as full as the Mother Hubbard 
wrappers it will be apt to hang over and 
dip on the ground when one stoops. It 
thould come to the edge of the skirt, so the 
protection will be entire. Button it half 
way down,so as to keep it from flying 
open. Have good large pockets each side 
to hold the many little things one needs 
in housekeeping. Make them of some 
dark material, for then they will show dirt 
less. I cannot tell the comfort I have 
found in these aprons, for often when I 
have on a nice dress and do not care to 
change just for a little while, I simply slip 
on my big apron, and then I can do the 
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work without any danger of soiling my 
dress, and when the work is done it is an 
easy matter to slip off the apron. I have 
sleeves made with each apron, but sepa- 
rate, so I can use them or not, as I wish. 

In housekeeping, as in other things, sys- 
tem and order are half the battle. Have 
a regular time for each duty and a place 
for everything, and not only put each 
thing in its proper place yourself, but in- 
sist that all the members of the household 
do the same. It is hard on the orderly, 
take-care members of the household to 
have to make up for the deficiencies of 
others, so let each one put things in their 
proper place. 

The first duty in the morning after 
breakfast is the washing up of the break- 
fast things, and this I think every lady , 
should do herself, so that at least once a 
day she can see that everything is in its 
place. The first thing to be done is to 
scrape all the butter, gravy, meat, skins, 
or grease of any sort left in the plates and 
dishes into an old tin can or something of 
the sort kept for that purpose, and you 
will be surprised to see how soon your can 
will be filled. This will answer for soap 
grease, and when you get as mugh as five 
pounds get a box of concentrated lye and 
it will make you a nice lot of soap. This 
is not only a saving of money, but economy 
of labor, too, for it is much easier to wash 
the china after all the grease is off, and 
twenty or thirty pounds of nice soap is 
certainly a saving in money. After the 
grease is all scraped off, gather all the 
scraps into a tin plate or pan, and you 
can give these to some animal or fowl. 

Washing lamps and lamp chimneys is 
a real job if left to be done by itself, but 
if you do it when the breakfast things are 
washed it does not seem half as much 
work or trouble. First wash all the glass 
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things used at the table, and then your 
lamp chimneys, after having first brushed 
out any black smoke or svot there may 
be in them with a bunch of feathers or a 
fox brush, if you happen to have one. 
(My brother is a fox hunter, so I have 
these very often, and excellent dusting 
brushes they make.) After you have 
washed all the tableware set your lamps 
in the water and wash them. It may not 
be necessary to wash the chimneys, or 
lamps either, every day, but wiping them 
over with a cloth or soft paper may be 
sufficient. A very good way of cleaning 
the chimneys, unless they are very dirty, 
is to breathe in them and then wipe them 
out quickly with a soft cloth that will not 
lint, and then polish them with paper, 
newspaper is best. Keep an old tooth 
brush or nail brush to clean off the burner 
with, fur unless that part is kept perfectly 
clean your lamps will not give a bright 
light, and the hairs of a brush can clean 
this better than a rag. 

If you use steel knives, a quick and easy 
way to clean them is with raw Irish potato 
and brick dust. Beat up some pieces of 
common brick very fine, then sift through 
a muslin, so there will be no coarse pieces 
in it, and keep this in a can or anything 
you choose, ready for use. Just cut off 
a little end of an Irish potato, and dip 
this end of the potato in the brick dust 
and rub the blade of your knife. It cleans 
it very quickly and nicely. 

If your dining-room is not a common 
sitting-room, set your table after one meal 
for the next. It saves a great deal of 
trouble and is not half the work that the 
many puttings away and takings out of 
things is, fur each meal. Have a large 
mosquito net to go all over the table when 
the flies dre troublesome, so that they can- 
not speck your china and glass. 

When you are. cooking, pour some 
water in each vessel after cooking in it, 
and let it stand a short while, and it will 
be much more easily cleaned. Do not let 
the vessels stand over from one meal to 
another without being cleaned, but clean 
and put away as soon as used. If ladies 
have to do their own cooking, they are 
not apt to do this, but the cooks I know 
from experience will, unless you are 
particular in requiring them to clean them 
at the right time. If anything sticks to 
pot or pan and it is not easily. washed off, 
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dip a wet rag in some wood ashes and ruh 
it, and it will soon come off. Our old 
covk used always to keep a pot or pan of 
water sitting on the stove, so she could 
always have hot water ready to wash out 
her cooking vessels. I have found it an 
excellent plan when I had to cook. 

When you bake corn bread always 
grease your pans either with a rag dipped 
in grease or with a fat piece of meat or 
meat skin. Just grease them slightly, so 
there will be no taste of the grease on the 
bread, and your bread will never stick 
and your pans will rarely need washing, 
but all you will have to do will beto wipe 
them out with a dishcloth as soon as you 
take your bread out and hang them up, 
Of course, every one greases their pans or 
ovens for light bread or the bread would 
stick. Instead of greasing the baker with 
lard, when cakes are fried, a piece of 
fat meat is much better. It is more easily 
done and cheaper than lard, and tastes 
better, I think. 

I would also advise the keeping of 
separate trays for flour bread and corn 
bread. My remarks are, or advice is, of 
course, principally for those who have 
their own work to do or who have but few 
servants. 

No household should be without at 
least one oil stove. They are invaluable. 
A small one that only costs one dollar 
and a half now is of very great use. 
If you have cold breads for tea, as most 
persons do in the summer, it is little or no 
trouble just to make tea or coffee or cho- 
colate on one of these stoves. You can 
cook any small thing on these, too, or 
make preserves or anything you have to 
boil. I have occasionally baked bread on 
them when only a small quantity was 
wanted, and their uses in a sick-room are 
too many to be mentioned, such as heating 
bricks and water or making poultices, ete. 
They are particularly useful in summer 
when we have no fire in our rooms. With 
a large oil stove with the bake oven you 
can cook a meal with far less trouble than 
on a wood or coal stove. It is no more 
trouble to light an oil stove than a lamp, 
and the heat can be so perfectly regulated. 
We are so often left without a cook now, 
that it is well for every lady to have one 
of these to use when she has to do her 
own cooking, for the labor is far less. 

It is not necessary to make your coffee 

















with boiling water,as many think, for cold 
water makes it better, ] think. Allowa full 
tablespoonful of yround coffee to every 
teacup of cold water (the medium-sized 
cup). Let it boi/ only a tew minutes, aud 
itis done. Inthe heating up of the water, 
the strength isdrawn from the coffee better 
than in the pouring on of bviling water. 
Even if it makes no better coffee than in 
the old way, it is more easily done, and 
every saving of trouble is a gain. 

Strings are constantly wanted, so I 
would suggest that all the strings that 
come around parcels be rolled up in a ball, 
the twine strings on one ball and the com- 
mon cotton cord on another, and kept put 
away, so that when a string is needed 
there need be no hunting for one. It isa 
good plan to sew strings on all the bags in 
common use—the meal bag, corn bag, and 
any bag in use. Then they can’t be lost 
and they are always ready. 

I don’t know that the following sug- 
gestion comes under the head of house- 
keeping in any way, certainly not in the 
ladies’ department, but I have found it so 
excellent a plan that I will suggest it, at 
any rate. It isthat on every farm or home- 
stead there shall be two or three house 
pigs kept, and you can make use of every 
drop of dish water, every scrap from the 
table, all surplus buttermilk, vegetable 
and fruit peelings, vegetable tops, and 
anything, in fact, that would otherwise be 
thrown out to decay and probably cause 
sickness. I always have a large pot kept 
in the kitchen for the cook to throw every 
’ drop of water in that she uses about wash- 
ing her vessels. This is emptied three 
times a day to give to the pigs, so that it 
never stands long enough to be dis- 
agreeable. The meat of hogs fattened in 
this way is extremely nice, and their cost 
is almost nothing, for they have little else 
but refuse until just before thev are killed, 
when they are given corn. The idea is 
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that the corn solidifies the meat. Have 
your pigpen near the stable, so there will 
be no unpleasant odors at the house. 
Hoping my ideas may be of some use, I 
will close. N.C 


A SHORT HOMILY. 
\ UCH has been said of late about the 
Bi 


easiest ways of doing housework, and 
many housekeepers are just now airing 
their views upon the subject. 

One advocates “shirking” the work, in 
order to gain time; another would like 
all the “ patent contrivances ” possible for 
lessening the labor; another is frantic in 
her appeals for “good help” to be hired 
to do the needed work, and so on. But, 
few, very few, are willing to take up their 
burden and carry it along contentedly, 
even when given strength and health to 
do so. 

Now this shows a sincere dislike to 
work on the part of all these. And why 
should any one dislike to care for the com- 
fort of one’s family? 

How hope to fulfill the end of life by 
being an idler? Many have died of this 
disease, and thousands more are suffering 
untold miseries from living lives of idle 
dissipation. 

Far better would it be to say that there 
is a joy, a blessedness, in being able to 
minister to the wants of our loved ones, 
in caring for their comforts, in striving 
to make their homes bright and at- 
tractive. 

Industry is one of God’s laws, and all 
happiness results from obedience to His- 
commands. 

Would you be respected, be industrious. 
It is alike injurious to health, morals, and: 
character to be otherwise than earnest 
workers in the spot where He has placed. : 
us. 


° MRS, C. W. HILLS. 
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Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 
actical * talks” onall subjects of special interest to 
ousekeepers will be welcome for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our readers 
will find interesting no less than useful. Our “ HOME” 
friends will here have opportunities of assisting each 
other by giving timely and helpful replies and letters, 
and of asking information concerning any subject they 
wishlight upon. All communications desiyned for 
this department should be addressed to the Editor 
“Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A GENEROUS “HANDFUL.” 


EAR “Home :’—Here is a handful 
of helpful hints: 

Put a teaspoonful of thick, sweet cream 
‘in boiled frosting just before putting on 
the cake, and your frosting will never 
-erack or crumble off when the cake is 
eut. 

In making layer cake grease the tins, 
then dust with flour, turn upside down, 
and shake off all that will come off. You 
will never be vexed with your cake 
sticking if the baking tins are prepared 
‘in this way. 

One tablespoonful of borax in cold 
-starch will give a nice polish to shirts and 
skirts. 

A small piece of butter melted in the 
bottom of anything you are going to boil 
milk in will prevent the milk from 
scorching. Try it when you are going to 
make milk toast. 

I would like to say to M. P. L., who 
wishes a way to curedandruff: Wash the 
hair once a week in soft water and yelk 
of egg, brushevery day with asoft brush, 
and apply pure bay rum once or twice a 
day, but do not use soap atall. This is 
a tried and true remedy. 

I would also like to thank L. H. M. 
for her recipe for “daisy cakes” in the 
December number. I made some for m 
little boy’s birthday party, and the chil- 
dren thought them very nice. One little 
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girl called them “sunflowers,” but “ what's 
in a name?” 

Kindly greetings to all the dear friends 
who write for the “ Home.” I feel that 
I would like to shake hands with them 
every time my good Magazine comes. 

E. A. ©. 


“HELPING A LITTLE.” 


Dear “Home” HovusEKEEPERS :— 
“ Thyrza,” in the February number asks 
if there is any way to remove the “shiny 
look” from black clothing. Last winter 
I was looking with some misgivingsat my 
cloak, and remarked to a neighbor who 
came in just at that moment that it hardly 
looked well enough to wear for best, and 
yet I did not feel like getting a new one. 
She said: “TI will tell you how to make 
it look ds nice as new. Strain into a 
bowl a cup of pure coffee, left from break- 
fast, add to it nearly a dessertspoonful of 
household ammonia, Jet it stand till the 
next morning, then brush all the dust out 
of the cloak and sponge it over with a 
woolen rag dipped in the coffee, rubbing 
the garment from the bottom toward the 
top. After thoroughly dampening it, 
with a dry woolen cloth rub it dry, brush 
off the lint, and see what you think of it.” 
I thought it looked so nice that I not only 
wore it last winter, but have worn it this 
winter, too; and when I saw Thyrza’s 
inquiry I felt like helping a little by 
sending these directions, hoping they are 
not too late to be useful. 

I am a stranger to you all, but have 
found so many helpful things among the 
“Notes” that I cannot feel you are 


strangers to me. 
“ AUNT MARY.” 


[We think there are no strangers in 


our big “Home” circle. Thank you, in 
“Thyrza’s” behalf, forthe directions you 

















































have given. Such bits of helpfulness can- 
not come too late to be useful to one or 
another of our housekeepers. } 


COFFEE OR TEA POT HOLDER. 


Take two colors of Germantown yarn 
that match well together, gray and blue, 
orange and blue—any colors you choose. 
Set up seventy-four stitches. Knit back 


and forth, garter stitch, twelve times, or . 


twenty-four both ways. Then knit twelve 
just the same. Commence with the blue, 
knit ten stitches, then ten of the gray, 
‘then ten blue (bringing the thread across 
on the under side and drawing it tight, so 
they will be in little puffs instead of being 
flat), until you have knit ten times across, 
three of each. Knit the gray the same 
both sides, but purl the blue. The twelve 
stitches left knit the same as you began. 
This makes the border. After knitting 
ten times across, or twenty both ways, 
reverse it, always knitting twelve for the 
border. Knit the gray next time over the 
blue and the blue over the gray. This 
makes it in squares. After knitting in 
this way till you have five squares, knit 
twelve gray for border. Draw the 
threads tight on the back side, across each 
other, border excepted. Now knit or 
crochet a narrow edge of blue split zephyr 
and sew it all around. It will take about 
two yards. After sewing it on, being 
careful to full the corners, draw the gray 
on the wrong side of the two ends, same 
as the centre. Add alittle bow of narrow 
blue ribbon on each end, top and bottom, 
and you have a pretty as well as con- 
venient holder. 

In my recipe for making Graham bread 
I omitted to add, mix with warm water 
enough to make what you wish. One 
pint of white bread sponge is enough for 
one loaf. Do not mold, but mix stiff and 
let rise until light. I quite agree with 
our Editor that recipes should be given 
explicitly. 


AUNT CLARA. 
[The “washing-day” recipe will be 


gladly received, if not similar to hints 
already given. By the way, are the direc- 


tions for knitting the holder just right, at 
the beginning ?] 
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HOW TO COLOR CARPET RAGS. 


Epitor “ Home” HovusrKeEePer :—I 
think perhaps, as all are invited to “lend 
a hand,” that a few coloring recipes may 
be acceptable. I use the following for 
coloring my carpet rags. 

To color brown: For six pounds of 
rags take one pound of catechu, dissolved 
in water enough to cover the rags. Wash 
the latter first in a good, strong suds, boil 
in the dye forty minutes, then air and dip 
in weak lye. Wash when nearly dry. 

Blue: For five pounds of cotton rags 
take three ounces prussiate of potash, put 
in the boiler with water sufficient to cover 
the rags, heat, and add three spoonfuls oil 
of vitriol. Wet the rags in suds, then 
soak in copperas water (made by dissolving 
four spoonfuls of copperas in a pailful of 
water) ten minutes. Wring out, rinse in 
weak lye, then put into the boiler loosely 
and stir until the color suits. If you want 
yellow in your carpet, take three ounces 
of bi-chromate of potash and five ounces 
of sugar of lead, dissolve in separate 
dishes. For yellow, wring first out of the 
sugar of lead and then out of the bi- 
chromate of potash solution. For the 
green, wring through these and the blue 
dye. It is best to take only a part of the 
yellow dye at once, as it becomes weak. 

FLOYD. 


BABY’S KNITTED SACK. 


Dear Epiror :—I have just found and 
clipped from a paper the accompanying 
directions, which I hope may be of use 
to the “friend” who in the February 
“Home” particularly requested direc- 
tions for a knitted sack. Had some hesi- 
tation about sending them, as I have never 
used them myself, but they come from a 
reliable source and seem to describe a 
pretty, tasteful affair ; so, as such directions 
are much more scarce than those for 
crocheted sacks, I concluded to ask space 
for them among the “Homer” House- 
keepers’ Notes. 

This baby’s sack is knitted with white 
woolen yarn. It is worked in plain knit- 
ting with an openwork border at the 
bottom and sleeves, and a row of holes at 
the neck, through which a ribbon is drawn. 
The work commences at the lower edge, 
the back and fronts being knitted in one 
up to the armholes, 
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Cast on one hundred and twenty-eight 
stitches, and knit to and fro, the first row 
in plain knitting. 

Second row.—Narrow one stitch (for 
which slip one, knit the next, and pull 
the slipped stitch over it) knit three, * put 
the wool over, knit one, put over, knit 
three, narrow two (for which knit three 
stitches together), knit three ; repeat from 
* twelve times; then put over, knit one, 

ut over, knit three, knit two together. 

Third to fifteenth row.—Knit as in the 
first and second by turns, but for the point 
at the middle (the jacket can be open at 
the back or front, as preferred) narrow 
two at the middle of the thirteenth and 
fifteenth rows, in a direct line above the 
narrowing in the middle pattern of the 
preceding row. 

Sixteenth to eighteenth row.—Plain 
throughout, but in the sixteenth row nar- 
row two above the narrowing in every 
pattern of the preceding row. 

Nineteenth row.—Slip one, then by 
turns put over and purl two together. 

Twentieth and twenty-first rows.—Plain 
throughout. 

Twenty-second row.—Cast off the first 
three, knit fifteen, out of the next stitch, 
for a widening, knit one plain and one 
crossed, knit seventeen, widen again as 
previously, knit eleven, narrow two, knit 
one, widen one, knit seventeen, widen one, 
knit the remainder. 

Twenty-third row.—Cast off the first 
three, then knit plain throughout. 

Twenty-fourth to forty-fifth row.— Like 
the preceding two by turns, but omit cast- 
ing off the first three, and instead slip the 
first stitch of every row. 

Forty-sixth row and upward the front 
and back are knit apart, to form the arm- 
hole, the back on the first twenty-six and 
last twenty-six stitches of the row, in fifty- 
two rows of plain knitting to and fro; in 
the last eighteen rows of these, for the 
shoulder, knit two stitches together in 
every second row at three stitches from 
the end on the shoulder side; after com- 
pleting the ninety-seventh row set the 
stitches aside. Resume the stitches that 
were left between the first and last twenty- 
six, and knit forty-eight rows of plain 
knitting, widening as heretofore above the 
the widenings in the preceding rows, and 
narrowing at the middle; in the sixty- 


first, sixty-sixth, seventy-second, seventy- 





eighth, eighty-fourth, and ninetieth rows 
make one widening more, taking it out of 
the next stitch toward the middle besides 
the usual widening. In the last two rows 
cast off the first sixteen stitches, for the 
shoulders, and join these to the edge 
stitches of the last eighteen rows of the 
back. 

Next take up the edge stitches along 
the side edges, and add them to the rest. 

First row.—Plain knitting. 

Second row.—Plain knitting at the sides 


- and on the neck stitches a row of holes as 


in the nineteenth row of the border. 

Third to fifth row.— Plain throughout ; 
if the jacket is to be open at the back in 
the European fashion, then in the first of 
these rows work five buttonholes in the 
back, at intervals of seven stitches, for 
each of which put over and knit two to- 
gether; join the edge stitches of these last 
five rows on both sides to the stitches cast 
off in the twenty-second and twenty-third 
rows. 

Begin the sleeves at the lower edge with 
thirty-eight stitches, and knit nineteen 
rows like the first nineteen of the jacket; 
then knit seventy-seven rows in plain 
knitting, but in the forty-fifth, fifty-fifth, 
sixty-fifth, and seventy-fifth widen at the 
beginning. 

Join the sleeves from the wrong side, 
and sew them into the armholes. The 
twenty rows at the bottom are turned up 
for a cuff. 

Hope Lulu H. B. belongs to the 
“Home” band yet, for I would like her 
to know that her thanks were very cheer- 
ing. It is pleasant to know that any sug- 
gestion of mine has been helpful to 
another ; also to know that our “ Home” 
will convey to her, all the way from this 
“cloud-capped granite hill” to Kansas, a 
cordial greeting from 

FRANCES H. P. 


KNITTED LACES. 


Dear “Home:”—In a late number 
of your MaGazine “ Invalid” asks fora 
pattern of knitted edge suitable for a 
flannel skirt. I inclose directions for 
making a very pretty edge, and one easy 
to knit. 

Cast on seventeen stitches and knit 
once across plain. 

First row.—Slip first stitch, knit’ four, 




















thread over, narrow, knit three, thread 
over, narrow, knit three, thread over, knit 
two. 

Second row.—Knit back plain. 

Third row.—Slip one, knit five, thread 
over, narrow, knit three, thread over, nar- 
row, knit three, thread over, knit two. 

Fourth row.—Knit plain. 

Fifth row.—Slip one, knit six, thread 
over, narrow, knit three, thread over, 
narrow, knit three, thread over, knit two. 

Sixth and seventh rows.—Knit plain. 

Eighth row.—Slip and bind three, knit 
the remainder plain. Begin again at the 
first row. 

E. C. HICKOX. 


Dear Epiror :—With your permission, 
I will send “Invalid” a very pretty pat- 
tern of knitted edge. It is especially neat 
for flannel skirts, having the appearance 
of fluting, with a straight, narrow edge to 
sew on by. It is also very easy to knit. 

Cast on twenty-two stitches. Knit 
across plain for the first row. 

Second row.—Knit sixteen, over, nar- 
row, over, narrow, over, knit two. 

Third row.—Knit nine, purl eleven, 
leave three stitches on left-hand needle 
that you do not knit, turn. 

Fourth row.— Knit fourteen, over, nar- 
row, over, narrow, over, knit two. 

Fifth row.—Knit ten, purl eleven, knit 
three. 

Sixth row.—Knit eighteen, over, nar- 
row, over, narrow, over, knit two. 

Seventh row.— Knit eleven, purleleven, 
leave three stitches on left-hand needle, 
turn. 

Eighth row.—Purl eleven, knit five, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, over, knit two. 

Ninth row.—Knit plain. 

Tenth row.—Knit three, purl eleven, 
knit six, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, 
knit two. 

Eleventh row.— Knit twenty-four, leave 
three stitches on left-hand needle, turn. 

Twelfth row.—Purl eleven, knit seven, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, over, knit 
two. 

Thirteenth row——Knit and bind off 
until you have twenty-two stitches on the 
needle, then begin at first again. 

Will some friend kindly give directions 
for knitting or crocheting bootees for a 
baby ? 


MRS. C. T. W. 
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OUR “HOME” RECIPE BOOK. 


Nut Cake, No. 1.—Three whole eggs 
or four whites, one and one-half cupfuls 
white sugar, one-half cupful of butter, 
one-half cupful of sweet milk, two cupfuls 
sifted flour, one teaspoonful cream of 
tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one 
pint of seeded raisins, one pint hickory 
nut kernels. Chop the nuts and raisins 
very fine, and flour the same as for fruit 
cake before putting them in the batter. 
It is better to get the nuts and raisins 
ready the evening before, as it is slow, 
particular work, for a bite on a seed or 
bit of shell destroys one’s pleasure in the 
cake. Bake in a long pan. 

JULIET. 

[ You say “one-half cupful of soda,” but 
we know: that was “a slip of the pen.” 
Was it not ?] 

Dear “ Home:”—“Sister Martha ” has 
asked for a nut cake recipe, and as I have 
one which has has been thoroughly tested 
will give it: One cupful of sugar, one- 
half cupful of butter, one-half cupful of 
sweet milk, three eggs, one-half a nutmeg, 
grated, two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of yeast powder, two cupfuls of raisins, 
stoned, and a cupful of chopped walnut 
meats, rubbed in flour; flavor with lemon 
or vanilla and bake in a moderate oven. 
This will make a light-colored cake; 
should any one prefer it dark, add one 
tablespoonful each of cloves and cinnamon. 

Will some of the sisters kindly tell me 
how to remove ink stains from leather ? 

JULIA K. 


Dear Eprrtor :—I have been one of 
your readers since 1881, and have taken 
so much interest in the “ Notes” that I 
venture to send a few tried recipes: 

Cookies——Two cupfuls of sugar, one 
and one-half cupfuls of butter, four eggs, 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, flour to make a stiff dough ; roll thin 
and bake quickly. 

Doughnuts.—One cupful of sugar, one 
cupful of buttermilk, a pinch of salt, one 
level teaspoonful of soda, butter the size of 
a walnut, flour to roll, and fry in hot lard. 

Pork Cake.—Two cupfuls of lard, two 
cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of raisins, 
one pint hot or boiling water, one tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon, cloves, and 
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nutmeg, one heaping teaspoonful of soda, 

five cups of flour; stir the raisins in a 

little flour and add nearly the last thing. 
MRS. F. B. GEORGE, 


Dear “Home:’—I inclose a tested 
recipe for lemon pie; I have used it many 
times and pronounce it excellent: Four 
eggs, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
two-thirds cupful of water, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one lemon. Beat the 
yelks of the eggs until very light, add the 
grated peel of lemon and the sugar, beat 
well, stir in the flour, and add the lemon 
juice (if the lemons are small two may be 
necessary), and lastly the water; stir well 
and pour in pie-pans lined with paste. 
When baked take from the oven and 
spread over them the whites of the eggs, 
beaten dry and smooth, with four table- 
spoonfuls of pulverized sugar; return to 
the oven to brown slightly. This makes 
two pies. 

LYDIA DUNHAM. 

[Thank you for your kindly expressions. 
Tested recipes are always welcome. By 
the way, is it necessary to cook the mix- 
ture before filling the paste? That has 
been our method, when cornstarch was 
used instead of flour, however.] 


Dear “Home” HovusEKEEPERS :”— 
Please, may I come in? If it is not in- 
truding, I would like to thank the ladies 
that gave recipes for cottage pudding ; 
they are very nice. Also Mrs. Torsey for 
the “pin-wheel lace,” which is exceed- 
ingly pretty. I would very much like 
the directions for making beef soup from 
some housekeeper. Will give my way of 
making fruit cake: Two cupfuls of white 
sugar, two eggs, well beaten, one cupful 
of raisins or other fruit, one pint of light 
dough; after it is ready to mold in the 
pans, one teaspoonful each of cloves, cin- 
namon, and allspice, ground, and two cup- 
fuls of flour; mix with your hands, let 
rise until light after putting in the pan, 
bake slowly; try with a straw to see if 
done. The older it is the better. 

: SISTER CLARA. 

[Here is an excellent recipe for making 
beef soup: Take, for a family of five or 
six persons, a piece of beef weighing three 
or four pounds, with a slice of liver, which 
imparts a flavor much liked by many. If 
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it is desired to eat the meat after the soup 
put it on in hot water, as the action of the 
heat causes the pores of the meat to close 
rendering it jucier than if put on in eold 
water; skim carefully, and when the soup 
begins to boil put in an onion, a small 
carrot, a tomato, a few stalks of celery, 
and a dessertspoonful of salt. A_ little 
arsley may be added, if liked, and some 
ike the flavor given by a bay leaf, pep- 
percorns, and clove. The contributions 
you mention will be very welcome. ] 


Dear “ Home:”—Mrs.8. P. D. would 
like to know how to make Scotch scones, 
Put a pound of fine flour into a bowl 
with a good pinch of salt, add a dessert- 
spoonful of baking powder, or equal pro- 
portions of soda and cream of tartar will 
answer the purpose. When these ingre- 
dients are thoroughly mixed, form them 
into a nice, light dough with some sour 
milk—fresh milk will not do nearly so 
well. Knead the paste lightly, roll half 
an inch thick, cut out the “scones” in 
any shape you please, place them in a 
baking tin, prick them here and there 
with a fork, and bake in a moderate oven 
ten minutes. A nice change is effected 
by adding currants or raisins. A richer 
kind of scone may be made with the 
addition of four ounces of butter or pure 
lard, which must be rubbed into the flour 
before the other ingredients are added. 
These cakes, split and buttered, form a 
nice dish, either for breakfast or tea, and 
may be eaten either hot or cold. 

Will “Chatty Brooks” please tell us 
how she liked the rug machine? Can it 
be used with woolen strips? Will some 
one of the sisters tell us how to make 
orange cake? 

° MRS, E. BUTTER. 

[Try one of the following recipes for 
orange cake; both have been well tested: 
Peel and slice four oranges. Make any 
nice, plain cake, and bake in three layers. 
When ready to serve put together with 
sugar, whipped cream, and the sliced 
oranges. This makes a nice dessert. Or, 
take three eggs, one cup of sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, the same of milk, 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, one 
heaping cup of flour, flavor to taste. 
Bake in layers. For the filling, beat the 
white of one egg stiff with one scant cup 























of sugar, and add the juice and grated 
rind of one orange. | 


Dear Epiror:—I send you two good 
recipes which I trust will be acceptable. 
I value the “ Notes” highly, and wish to 
do my part toward making them success- 
ful. Iso much enjoy cooking by recipes 
which I know are to be relied upon, and 
then, those given by real housekeepers 
are not usually so rich and beyond the 
means of “common folks.” 

One Egg Cake.—Sift with two full 
cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar. Rub two large spoonfuls of 
butter into a heaping cup of white sugar. 
Add a beaten egg, a small pinch of salt, 
and a cup of milk in which is dissolved 
one teaspoonful of soda. 

Rolled Steak.—This is a very good way 
to cook an inferior steak. Take a round 
steak, beat it, and spread with dressing, 
such as is used for poultry. Begin at one 
side and roll it up neatly, as you would a 
jelly-roll, binding it in place with twine. 
Put it in a bake-pan and steam for an 
hour or so, if tough, then put in the oven 
and bake to a nice brown, basting fre- 
quently. Thicken the gravy in the pan 
with a little flour wet smooth with cold 
water, and season to taste. Cut the meat 
as you would a jelly-roll. It is very nice 
eaten cold. 

I inclose a pattern of lace, and have 
others I will send if desired. I enjoy the 
“Notes from Home Housekeepers” so 
much that I feel that I must write for 
them, even at the risk of intruding. And 
I warn you, dear Editor, if you are not 
able to use this contribution, it will not 
deter me from coming again. 

POLLY PRIMROSE. 
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[That is just the right spirit. We thank 
you for the lace pattern, which is a dupli- 
cate of the “ roseleaf lace” already given, 


and consequently cannot appear. Where 
duplicates reach us of anything, we use 
the first one that comes to hand, all other 
things being equal. Thanks for the rose- 
leaf lace are also due A. O. B, “A 
Friend,” and May L. H.] 


REQUESTS. 


Dear “ Home:”—Will some lady be 
kind enough to give directions for crochet- 
ing a shoulder cape, and also, if not too 
much trouble, how to knit or crochet a 
gentleman’s scarf? and oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Will some friend be kind enough to 
tell how to keep ham for use in the 
summer season? Also how to make hard 
sauce for pudding ? 

FARMER'S WIFE. 

[As a reply to your first question will 
be needed before it can be obtained in the 
usual way, may we give you a method of 
keeping ham we have seen tried with the 
best. of success? Cut the ham and fry 
exactly as for the table. Then pack the 
cooked slices snugly in a stone or glass jar, 
pressing them down as closely as possible, 
and pour all the fat over them, hot, to 
fill the spaces and exclude air. Keep in 
a cool, dry place, closely covered, and 
when wanted fur the table lay slices in 
the fryingpan and just heat them through. ] 


DeaR “Home” HovuseKEeEePer:—I 
will be greatly obliged for the information 
how to clean a marble table which has be- 
come discolored and stained. 

MOLLIE. 
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A PRETTY COVERING. 


ERHAPS all your readers may not 
know how a comfortable, light, and 
pretty covering may be easily and inex- 
pensively made. They can be of any size, 
from a “ foot-warmer” or a cradle quilt 
to a’“comfortable” for the largest bed. 
Any material that one chooses may be 
used—nuns’ veiling, cheese cloth, and simi- 
lar goods are well adapted for this pur- 
pose, being both light and warm. 

The upper and lower sides may be the 
same or different material and of the same 
or different colors, according to fancy ; 
one side may be of pale blue, for instance, 
and the other of pale pink. Cut and sew 
the goods into the size desired, fasten the 
material for the lower side on quilting 
frames or lay it on a smooth surface—a 
table, floor, or even a bed will do—spread 
a layer of cotton smoothly over it; this 
may be sprinkled with sachet powder if 
desired. Then spread the upper cover 
smoothly on the top of the cotton; then 
tack it through at equal distances with 
worsted of a pretty contrasting color. Cut 
fourteen pieces of the worsted about an 
inch in length to lie in and tie up with 
the threads at each point of tacking. 
These make little tufts, which may be 
trimmed when irregular, that are ex- 
tremely brightening and effective 

My cover is two yards long and one and 
a half wide, being made for the use of an 
invalid who lives on the lounge mostly, 
and is of pale blue cheese cloth with tufts 
of pale pink worsted, and all around the 
edge is a crocheted border of the same 
colored worsted. 

One can finish the edge, however, by 
binding or by a row of herring-bone 
or feather stitching. In fact, having the 
central idea, one can make any variations 
they choose or find requisite or desirable. 
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Those who do not wish to go to the ex. 
pense of the worsted may dispense with it 
altogether and have the same warmth and 
comfortableness, and if not quite the same 
prettiness, still enough to be pleasing to 
the eye and no Jess warm to the body. 
Do all the housekeepers know that it 
not only is a neat and labor-saving custom 
to face the upper ends of their bed 
blankets, but to serve the comfortables 
used on the bed in the same way? While 
the blankets are faced with white muslin— 
easily taken off, washed, and replaced—the 
quilts may be faced with calico or other 
colored material, and thus saved not only 
from the soil, but from the extra wear that 
comes upon their tops. A long strip of 
calico torn lengthwise just the length of 
the quilt (allowing for the turning in at 
the ends), and bound over the end to the 
depth of about a foot, is easily removed 
when soiled or worn, and is a greater 
saving and a greater neatness than can 
well be realized until after experience. 
AUNTIE. 


MOUCHOIR CASE. 


\ E are going to introduce a new 
material which is going to be used 
largely for decorative purposes in this 
design. 

It is cream white celluloid, which now 
comes prepared in sheets as thin as paper, 
and can be cut as readily. It forms an 
exquisite background for oil painting, and 
there is no end to the pretty things that 
can be made from it. 

For the mouchoir seen here you will re 
quire a piece 10x14 inches; it will probably 
cost about forty cents. The edge is cut 
to imitate roses. They are painted in 
delicate shades of pink and green. 

Next, you will need a piece of white 
wiggan 1(x14 inches; on one side of this 
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MOUCHOIR CASE. 
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baste two pieces of fluffy cotton, leaving a 
space between them in the middle, so the 
case can be fulded together ; this should be 
freely sprinkled with sachet powder (violet 
and heliotrope combined form a very 
delicate odor). 4 

The wiggan is to be covered with pink 
surah ; for this you will need a piece 24x26 
inches; lay the wiggan on the surah, cot- 
ton side down, bring the edge of the surah 
over on the other side, or top that now is, 
of the wiggan to the depth of an inch, lay 
the extra fullness in plaits, and sew it 
down as flat as possible on the edge of the 
surah, and also the wiggan. 

Leave a puff of the surah an inch and 
a half deep on the sides ; the extra fullness 
is to be caught down on the cotton (as you 
would tuft a comfortable) with pink silk. 
Little slits are cut in the cover to slip the 
pink ribbon through ; this is tied in a bow 
as seen here. The cover is glued on with 
white glue. A small piece can be purchased 
at the drug store and very soon made at 
home. 





\ ILL give the sisters some hints in 

regard to making something out 
of nothing, or nearly so. I was wishing 
a writing-desk very much, but my pocket- 
book did not encourage the idea, so I 
appealed to the god of invention; what 
they call him I do not know, but he pre- 
sides over the household of limited means, 
with the following result : 

I purchased of a grocer a discarded 
box of pine wood, which was neatly 
divided in compartments, and had for- 
merly been used to keep papers in. 

With burnt sienna, mixed with shellac 
varnish and ivory black, I painted it a 
rich red brown outside and in. 

We had an old cheese safe which we 
had ceased to use. I took out the wire 
screen from the panels, and painted it in 
like manner, shelf and all. 

Now, in opposition to the idea of total 
depravity of inanimate things, I found 
that my divided box was exactly the same 
length as the cheese safe ; so when I put 
it on top it looked quite nice, and almost 
like a secretary. That is, it suggested a 
secretary, but the lower part had still a 
cheese safey look. 
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To destroy the above appearance, | 
took putty, and with a little bit of knead. 
ing and modeling, soon had Corinthian 
columns out of each of the four slender 
pine supports. I painted them red-brown, 
and when dry decorated portions of the 
columns with bronze and gold paint. Still 
it had rather an open look at the bottom, 
where I intended to put my feet when 
writing I considered for a short time, 
and then concluded to make inlaid sides 
to it. I had panels of glass cut to fit 
each side, and ornamented in the follow. 
ing manner: 

With jewel stains, which are manv- 
factured for the special use of ladies who 
desire to make their own stained glass at 
home, I stained some small broken pieces 
of glass with each one of the stains that 
came with the box. When dry I broke 
them all up into little pieces with a 
hatchet, put them in a box, and proceeded 
to the regular staining of the panels 
First I prepared the glass and drew m 
design, then mixed ivory opaque with 
the most delicate tints, that is, amber, 
sapphire, and amethyst, and with these 
three colors went all over the design of 
each panel. When completed the result 
was a simple design represented in what 
looked like tinted ivory, and although 
delicate appearing as porcelain, would 
not disclose any object behind it. When 
this was set I took my bottle of “Jewel 
Cement ” which I procured of the jewel 
stain manufactory (at Washington, Iowa), 
and, with deliberation, and an eye for the 
fitness of things, embellished my designs 
with my bits of stained glass, which looked 
almost like precious gems. When finished, 
my writing-desk was almost the hand- 
somest thing I possessed. And no one 
would have thought of desecrating its 
high artistic worth with the mention of 
cheese safe in its connection. 

I keep my writing materials in the 
upper part, and on the shelf in the lower 
part my magazines and newspapers. 

I will mention that the idea of the 
broken pieces of stained glass is strictly 
my own, and the cement I used is for the 
purpose of sticking cut jewels on the 
glass. 

PANSY. 
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PEN-WIPER. 


HE cover of this unique little pen-wiper 

is made of a rough, gray paper, which 
comes prepared to paint in water colors 
on. (If this cannot be obtained, the same 


“Uadd LM-Nad 


idea can be carried out by using a piece 
of brown pasteboard as a substitute.) We 
have given it full size, so the lettering can 
be readily copied. 

The background is shaded or clouded 








from one corner to one-half of it diagon- 
ally with brown, and the other half with 
gray, water color. The inkstand is done 
in brown the lettering in gilt, scrolls in 
silver, seal in copper, and the border in 
gilt, all forming a very pleasing combina- 




















tion. Four thicknesses of gray felt are 
cut to correspond in size with the cover. 
These are attached to the cover by having 
holes punched through them and all tied 
together with three strands of gilt cord. 
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FRAME FOR AN IMPERIAL PHOTO. 
| MADE frames for photographs 


have been seen for some’ time past 
made of plush and satin, but we do not 
believe our readers have ever seen one 
made of any material as common as this 
(gray linen crash). Please do not con- 
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the front and glue it down on the back; 
when this is dry, cut a slit from top to 
the bottom of the diamond and from side 
to side, draw the four points through the | 
opening, and glue it on the under side, 
The other piece is.to be covered with silk 
on oneside. Overhand these pieces neatly 
together on the sides and top, leaving the 
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FRAME FOR AN IMPERIAL PHOTO, 


demn it on that account, but make one 
and see for yourself what a pretty and 
stylish frame you will have. 

"First you will need two pieces of heavy 
pasteboard, measuring seven by nine 
inches; cut a diamond-shaped opening in 
one of these; this is to be covered on 
one side with the crash; cut it an inch 
larger all around, draw it smoothly over 


bottom open to slip the photograph in. 
The vine is painted on in water-colors. 
You can embroider it on if preferred. 
Saw a very pretty one the other day that 
had a group of yellow daisies worked in 
the corner in the long stitch ; it was very 
little work and was “strikingly effective. 
The back was covered with yellow poa- 
gee. 
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WALL POCKET FOR NEWSPAPERS. hang it up by. A large bow of satin rib- 

— bon to correspond in color with the bind- 

HO would think that the covering ing is fastened on the left-hand corner. 

\ that comes around tea-boxes could) The dogwood blossoms are painted as in 
be converted into anything as pretty and their natural colors. 
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WALL POCKET FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


useful as this illustration gives us. You DONKEY. 

can get it at any grocery sture. To make : 

oue like this you will need a piece mea- \ ON DER what bright-eyed little boy 
suring seventeen by thirty-four inches. or girl will be the first to make a 
It is bound around with scarlet satin play like this. 

ribbon. The bottom is rolled up and You can make the donkey any size you 
sewed in place as seen here. want to, from fifteen inches in height up- 
Brasa rings are sewed on the corners to ward. You will have to get papa or 
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mamma to draw you one on a piece of 
black muslin, Cut it out conti and 
baste it on a piece of white, then over- 
hand the edges down with black. It 
will be better to cut the tails out of 
black felt or flannel, as they will last 
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The game is to see who can pin the tail 
on in the most natural position while 
blindfolded. It makes lots of sport 
when a number are playing to give 
prizes—a nice little gift to the one who 
is the most fortunate, and a comical one 


























longer if you want to play with it often, 
and [ know you will want all your little 
friends to try and see what they can do 
with their eyes shut. Hem the white 
muslin, and sew a brass ring on each cor- 
ner—this is to tack it on thew all by. 
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to the unlucky one. A fool’s cap made 
of gay-colored tissue-paper will answer 
niéely for that one, and a bag of candy 
or bottle of perfumery for the smart 
child. 
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OLUTIONS in July number. 


PUZZLES. 


Solvers’ names in August number. All communications 


relative to this page must be addressed to the “Puzzle Editor HomE MaGazine,” Box,913, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Home” Pouzz_E No. 7. 
CHARADE. 


My second’s a language—not ours, 
My first is a masculine name, 
My third is a measure of length, 
My fifth you will find is the same, 
My fourth is not high, and my whole 
Is a poet of wide-spreading fame. 
“ Lucy FIRR.” 


“Home” PuzzxeE No. 8. 
EASY WORD-SQUARE. 
1. A bird. 2. A disease. 


Guides. GITANO. 


“Homer” PuzzzE No. 9. 
HALF SQUARE. 


1, Acertain public officer. 
brought about by a definite plan. 3. One of a 
ceitain tribe of Indians. 4. Ascepter. 5. The 
artof horsemanship. 6. To stand as an equiv- 
alent. 7. Mud or fine earth deposited from 
running or standing water. 8. A part of the 
body. 9. A common English prefix. 10. A 
consonant. ETHEL. 


2. An effect 


“Home” PuzzuE No, 10. 
BEHEADED ACROSTIC. 


1. Behead to inclose, and leave a margin. 
2, Behead to re-unite, and leave a confederate. 
3, Behead to delineate, and leave a progress. 4. 
Behead a chemical apparatus, and leave a place 
of deposit. 5. Behead worn out, and leave a 
ceremony. 6. Behead profitable, and leave a 
covering for floors. 7. Behead an expanse and 
leave part of a whole. 8. Behead to confound, 
and leave a labyrinth. 

The beheaded words are of equal length and 
the letters cut off, when properly arranged, spell 
the name of a philanthropist who “rests from 
his labors, while his works do follow him.” 

OC. H.8. 
“Home” Puzzzix No. 11. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My 1, 11, 3, 8, is a heavy staff. 

My 4, 6, 10, 9, is to designate. 

My 7, 2, 5, 12, is empty. 

_ My whole, composed of twelve letters, is po- 
tically cunning. “ TomBoy.” 
VOL. LV1I.—35. 


8. Astone. 4. 


“Home” PuzzzE No. 12. 
DROPPED LETTERS. 
“ G-e-t-a-s-r-m-i-t-e-c-r-s-r-w.”” 
M. F. CHRISTY. 
ANSWERS TO Marcu “ Home” PuzzuEs. 


No. 94. 
Snow-clad-hill. 


No. 95. 


1. Cassowary. 2. Guillemot. 3. Fieldfare. 
4, Gyrfalcon. 5, Bobolink. 6. Albatross. 


No. 96 
B 
PIG 
VOTED 
VOLUMED 
POLEMICAL 
BITUMINATED 
GEMINATED 
DECATUR 
DATER 
LED 
D 
No. 97. 
A boot. 
No. 98. 


“All is not gold that glitters.” 


No. 99. 
Sun-F lower. 


No. 100. 
Discontinue (D is C on T in U). 


SoLvERS oF Fespruary “ Home” PuzzuEs. 


February “ Home” puzzles were solved (par 
tially) by Willie R. Allen, ‘‘ Peri Winkle,” Mrs. 
L. N., C. L.S., “‘ Lucy Firr,” Katy McF., Harry 
Furbish, Lora and Laila Mahew, Mrs. H. D. S., 
Gracie H., 8. D.S., Nettie M., Ida M. Grimes, 
Ripley Smith, Lewis Johnson, G. W. C., M. F, 
Christy, Mary Hartzell, A. N. H., Mrs. E. F. 
Harris, “ Newmarket,” “Catharine Tiptop,” B. 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 


Complete lists of answersto February “ HomE” 
uzzles were received from “ Brownie,” Mabel 


., and Mike A. Doe. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 
First complete list: ‘“ Brownie.” 
Second complete list: Mabel E. 
Best two incomplete lists: “Ancient Mariner 
and “ Greenie.” 


NEW PRIZES. 


First complete list: “Following the Flag,” 


by Charles Carleton Coffin. 
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F. W., Earle Davis, “Ancient Mariner,” Mamie 
Carson, G. H. Gibson, O. W. L., and “ Greenie.” 


” 





Second complete list: A handsome fringed 
gift-book. 
. Best incomplete list: A pretty autograph al- 
um. 

Second-best incomplete list: A game. 


CHAT. 


M. F. C.—Glad you enjoy the puzzles so well 
and hope to have answers from you every month, 

“Greenie.”—Your puzzles did not “ help fill 
the wastebasket,” as you have seen. We want 
good puzzles of all kinds, at all times. 

G. W. C.—Yours is just the right spirit. Send 
what puzzles you are able to “get out” each 
month, without waiting to get all, and se help 
keep our list of “Home” puzzlers full. 





EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





MINISTERING. 


HAT though your feet are often 
over-weary, 
On ceaseless errands sent ; 
And tired shoulders ache and ache so 
sorely 
’Neath heavy burdens bent? 
Be patient, lest the ones whom you are 
serving 
Be soon beyond your care ; 
Lest little wayward feet that you are 
guiding 
Slip past you unaware. 


Ah, then, no joy would seem so dear and 
blessed 


As spending months and years 
ceaseless service for the vanished 
darlings 
So vainly mourned with tears. 
But while you have your dear ones still 
around you, 
Do not regret your care ; 
Far easier aching feet and arms and 
shoulders, 
Than aching hearts to bear. 


And still beyond your household duties 
: reaching, 
Stretch forth a helping hand ; 
So many stand in need of loving comfort 
All over this wide land ; 
Perchance some soul you aid to-day, to- 
morrow 
May with the angels sing ; 


Some one may go straight from your 
earthly table 
To banquet with the King. 


“MY HOOSE IS LEFT UNTO ME 
DESOLATE.” 


A LITTLE while, you tell me, but a 
little while, 
And I shall be where my beloved are; 
And with your eyes all large with faith, 
you say, 
7” dear ones have not journeyed very 
ar.” 


“Not very far.” I say it o’er and o’er, 
Till on mine ear mine own voice 
strangely falls, 
Like some mechanic utterance that re 


peats 
A meaningless refrain to empty walls. 


“Not very far ;” but measured by my grief, 
A distance measureless as my despair, 
When, from the dreams that give them 
back to me, 
I wake to find that they have journeyed 
there! 


“ Not very far.” Ah me! the spirit has 
Had its conjectures since the first man 
slept ; 
But, oh ! the heart, it knoweth its own loss, 
And death is death, as ’twas when 
Rachel wept ! 

















FASHION NOTES. 


OATS and bodices of the “ Direc- 
toire” type will most assuredly be 
worn, but with such pronounced styles 
great care must be exercised, both in the 
choice of material and the fashion in 
which the garment is finished or trimmed, 
as it is quite easy to give a theatrical and 
fanciful air to what would otherwise be a 
quiet and elegant toilette. 

The contrast in material should be sub- 
dued, and bright colors should be avoided, 
but combinations of black or dark velvet 
and faille, or velveteen and woolen fab- 
ries of a corresponding hue, make up 
7 effectively. 

ome of the “Directoire” coats are 
less open than others, and show only the 
immediate front of the waistcoat, others 
are very short-waisted, and show the 
basque of the waistcoat below the coat. 
Some of the vests are buttoned quite close 
and high to the throat, and worn with a 
high collar and plain inner band of surah 
or lisse. 

A pretty costume is of the new Cam- 
pagna brown velvet, with faille almost of 
the same tint. The waistcoat is quite 
separate from the coat, and the skirt is 
also distinct. 

The foundation is made in the ordinary 
way, and edged with a band of silk. The 
front, which consists of three widths of 
silk joined up straight, is drawn at the 
waist to the size required by several lines 
of gathers. Considerably lower down 
there is another line of closely drawn 
poe and from thence the skirt hangs 

ll and loose. 

On either side two widths of faille are 
set in three large plaits, and two loose 
widths of silk cover the back of the foun- 
dation, and give a neat finish in case the 
coat-tail should become disarranged. 

The long coat-tail is joined to the bodice 


by small organ gathers, the back of. the 
bodice being cut across at the waist-line 
in a slight curve. 

The sides are attached to the skirt by 
small safety hooks, and the body part is 
kept close to the figure by straps at the 
bust and waist, which pass through but- 
tonholes in the side of the vest. 

The fronts of the coat must be lined 
with silk, and a tiny hook on either side 
of the collar just at the shoulder-line 
will keep the coat trim and neat. 

The waistcoat fastens down the centre, 
but the lower part fastens across to simu- 
late a double breast, although this part 
only is double. 

The coat-tail takes three widths of vel- 
vet perfectly straight, or two widths of 
velveteen, and must be lined throughout, 
and fitted with at least three safety hooks 
at either side. 

A jabot of lace is fastened with a jew- 
eled safety pin, and gives more character 
to the costume; but a habit front of 
plaited cambric is frequently substituted, 
or a folded scarf of Indian muslin is 
crossed over the bust, and the ends dis- 
posed of beneath the velvet revers. 

A second is a very elegant visiting 
costume of blue-gray Bengaline, with 
panels of smooth cloth in a light pearl- 
gray, braided with blue-gray braid in 
color matching the Bengaline. 

The front panel is placed on the foun- 
dation, and next to this is a folded box- 
plait of Bengaline. Again, there is a 
narrow braided panel of the pale gray, 
and another box-plait of Bengaline. 

This is most simple to arrange, but the 
material must be placed quite loose over 
the foundation, and not strained in any way. 

The back consists of three widths, put 
into the back in three bournous loops, 
and alternate clusters of gathers. 
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The bodice is especially novel, a small 
triangular plastron of the paler gray 
being braided thickly, the collar and cuffs 
corresponding. 

This bodice fastens down the centre of 
the front, the small plastron fastening 
across to the left side into pierced eyelet 
holes, which enable it to lie perfectly 
flat. 

Tea jackets are now fashionably worn 
over loose blouses of soft silk, crépe de 
Chine, or lace, and to avoid the expense 
of separate garments they are made in 
one, but with an underfront and sleeves 
of soft material to produce the effect of 
the separate blouse and jacket. 

Pretty aprons of canvas and lace give 
a piquante finish to a plain house gown, 
and are still patronized by young ladies. 
A pei one is of deep, yellow canvas, 
with bands worked in cross-stitch in two 
shades of red. A little lace is used on 
the lower part of the apron. 

A smart little pinafore for a child of 
eight years may be of muslin and lace, or 
for ordinary wear fine linen diaper and 
embroidery is very useful and durable. 
For school-room wear, brown holland, 
with red braid or fancy cambric, may be 
used. The front is cut in one length, the 
waist being defined by lines of gathers 
and a band of embroidery. 

For small boys of six, a close-fitting, 
double-breasted overcoat is both comfort- 
able and useful. 

A lovely evening dress for a girl of 
fifteen has a plaited underskirt and very 
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slightly draped upperskirt of pale pink 
surah. The overskirt falls in straight 
folds on the left, but is slightly raised 
with a graduated box-plait on the right 
side. Over this is worn a gracefully 
draped polonaise of pink broché gauze, 
caught up on the right hip above the 
box-plait with a spray of roses. The 
corsage is open in a slight point, and 
fastened at the back under draperies, 
which are caught up on the shoulders 
with pink satin ribbon bows. The puffed 
sleeves, reaching nearly to the elbow, are 
drawn in with bands and bows of pink 
satin ribbon. 

Hats are trimmed with bows of ribbon, 
with faille draperies, fancy braids, feath- 
ers, and wings. Birds are but little used 
as ornaments for children’s hats, and 
flowers still less, except occasionally in 
the height of summer. Deep pointed 
lace collars, and berthe-like draperies on 
the bodices of evening dresses below a full 
chemisette are fashionable, and very pretty 
and becoming. Shoulder knots, espe- 
cially when the dress happens to be orna- 
mented with bretelles, are still in great 
favor, and ribbon is also sometimes used 
for joining the fronts of a jacket or 
casaque over a blouse plastron. For this 
purpose, however, velvet bands or bands 
of fancy braid, whichever the costume is 
trimmed with, are more im vogue, and for 
paletots and pardessus of all kinds there 
are innumerable varieties of round and 
flat girdles, tipped with pendants or tas- 
sels to correspond. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lee & Shepard, Boston, have in press 
The Flower People, by Mrs. Horace Mann, 
new edition. In this book Mrs. Mary 
Mann has sent forth a little girl among 
the flowers and has made the Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Violets, Anemones, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crown Imperials, the Mayflowers, 
the Roses, and the October-tinted leaves, 
with others of the flower kingdom, to 
speak to the child as if they had in all 
verity living voices with which to tell in 
delightful language their places of habi- 
tation, the seasons of their appearance, 
the great flowering family to which they 
belong, the beautiful and wonderful pur- 
poses of their lives, and the processes of 
their transformation. In charming sim- 
plicity of expression, in happy intermin- 
gling of scientific truth with the poetry of 
the most delicate sentiment, it would be 
hard to find this book’s equal, and it will 
be a model of supplementary reading in 
the schools and a delightful companion in 
the home, having eight illustrations and 
one hundred and ninety-two pages. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard will soon issue a 
new edition of A Kiss for a Blow ; a Collec- 
tion of Stories for Children, inculcating the 
principles of Peace, by Henry C. Wright. 
After the author had determined to pub- 
lish this little work, he states that he tried 
to find a title that would be at the same 
time attractive and appropriate. . He 
thought and thought, but could not hit 
upon one that suited him. One day he 
visited a school in an upper room of a 
private dwelling in Philadelphia. He 
conversed with the children on the sweet 
spirit of peace and the revengeful spirit 
of war; he tried to show them how much 
more pleasantly they could live together 
without fighting. He also told them he 


was about to publish a book for children 
on the subject of peace and related several 
of the stories he intended to put into it. 
After he had finished his conversation 
with them, he came down into the parlor. 
Soon after several of the children came 
running down stairs and rushed into the 





room. “What name are you going to 
give to your little book?” they all in- 


quired. “I hardly know what to call it,” 
said he. “Suppose I should call it ‘A 
Kiss for a Blow.’ How would that do?” 


“That is first-rate,’’ said they all, and 
from that moment the title was decided 
upon. The various chapters contain the 
most touching stories, illustrating the 
blessings of peace and the wickedness of 
quarrels. The volume contains two hun- 
dred and four pages of the most valuable 
and interesting reading. No children’s 
library should be without it, and it isa 
capital book for supplementary reading in 
schools. 


THe TarILor-MADE Girt. HER 
Frienps, Her Fassions, AND HER 
Fouures. By Philip H. Welch. Illus- 
trated by C. Jay Taylor. Oblong folio, 
$1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. The author of this book has a 
shrewd knowledge of the inner springs 
of human nature and a clever way 
of revealing their workings. He has 
won a reputation by the skill and humor 
with which he has ridiculed some of the 
weaknesses, amiable or otherwise, of the 
“tailor-made girl” and her numerous 
friends. He has done this by means’ of 
crisp and pointed dialogues, in which the 
inanity, vulgarity, and hypocrisy of cer- 
tain classes of “society” are laid bare. 
His characters can easily be recognized 
by their names—Mrs. Marriedflirt, Miss 
Fourthseason, Young Mr. Clubman, Miss 
Gushington, Pretty Blonde, Croesus Pére, 
Young Mr. Callow, Miss Décolletée, ete. 
The worldly selfishness and affectations of 
this Vanity Fair offer a tempting mark 
for a good-natured satirist like Mr. Welch, 
who makes his points with the utmost 
neatness, and with surprising truth to 
human nature. The score and more of 
full-page drawings by Mr. C. Jay Taylor 
are thoroughly in keeping with the 
humorously-satirical spirit of the text, and 


add vastly to the interest of the sketches. 
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PUBLISHERS. 





LET THERE BE LIGHT! 


A bee darkness of the past, in which 

mankind accepted visitations of dis- 
ease as a punishment for imaginary offenses 
against the Deity, has been nearly dis- 
pelled by the recent advances in sanitary 
science. Light has broken in upon this 
darkness within the last fifty years, since 
men have begun to study the cause of 
diseases and the methods of preyenting 
them. The results in the way of saving 
human life from small-pox, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and scarlet fever, which have 
been already obtained, are but a slight 
indication of what can be done when the 
light of this new knowledge has full 
control. 

The work of dispelling this ignorance 
in regard to preventable diseases is too 
great for private enterprise. Local sani- 
tary associations and the American Public 
Health Association have done good work, 
but they are not enough; and so, during 
the past twenty years, there have sprung 
up in this country thirty State Boards of 
Health, that are engaged not alone in 
the study of diseases, but in dissemin- 
ating sanitary information among the 
people. 

As astriking example, however, of what 
private benevolence can do in this line, 
we would mention four prize essays on 
sanitary subjects, copies of which have 
just reached us. Mr. Henry Lomb, of 
Rochester, N. Y., a gentleman interested 
in sanitary science and the public welfare, 
offered about three thousand dollars as 

rizes, through the American Public 
ealth Association, for best essays on 
four subjects, as follows : 

“Healthy Homes and Foods for the 
Working Classes,” “ Disinfection and In- 
dividual Prophylaxis against Infectious 
Diseases,” “The Sanitary Conditions and 
Necessities of School-houses amd School 
Life,” and “The Preventable Causes of 
Disease, Injury, and Death in American 


Manufactories and Workshops, and the 
LS. 
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Best Means and Appliances for Preventing 
and Avoiding Them.” 

The longest essay is of sixty, and the 
shortest of nineteen, pages. They are 
 eaneaganer and popular in style, and having 

een written by such well-known sanita- 
rians as Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, of the 
Michigan State Board of Health ; Dr. Geo. 
M. Sternberg, of the U. S. Army, and 
others, they can be relied upon as con- 
taining the latest conclusions of science 
upon their respective subjects. The prices 
of these essays are as follows: No. 1, ten 
cents; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, five cents each. 
In book form, well bound in cloth, fifty 
cents. To be had at the book-stores, or 
by writing to Dr. Irving A. Watson, 
Secretary of the American Public Health 
Association, Concord, N. H. 

Dr. Sternberg’s essay has been pub- 
lished in German, French, and Flemish, 
and Dr. Vaughan’s in German. 





Lire InsuRANCE aT AcTuUAL Cost.— 
Persons desirous of obtaining life insur- 
ance at actual cost should write for circu- 
lars to the Securrry Mutua. BENEFIT 
Socrety, No. 233 Broadway, New York. 

This society claims that since its organi- 
zation the cost to a member of middle age 
has been Jess then twelve dollars a year for 
each thousand dollars of insurance. 





RAVEN GLOSS. 


The effect of the Raven Gloss Shoe- 
Dressing is similar to that of an oily 
French preparation which used to come 
years ago in tiny boxes, an expensive 
paste to be rubbed over fine shoes with a 
cloth ; however, the liquid gloss is supe 
rior to the paste, for it is more easily 
applied, is less liable to rub off, and more 
durable. The quantity of liquid gloss - 
held in one thoroughly moistened sponge 
is quite sufficient to renew a pair of shoes 
or boots, so one bottle can with care be 
made to last a long time, giving a new 


and natural appearance to the leather. 
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ALICE.— Page 554. 


“And blossoms burst from every bud 
As she passed on between!” 





